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~Monuments to 7 others 


EW SENTIMENTS are as 

universal to the human race 
—and without disrespect one 
might even say to the animal king- 
dom—as is a reverential love for 
one’s mother. It is pre-natal in 
its origin; it is eternal in its 
duration. It is the highest and 
purest of human affections and 
any who fail to feel it and to show 
it are marked as inhuman and un- 
natural. Misogynists we call ab- 
normal; Anglophobes and Jew- 
baters we call unchristian und un- 
civil; but there is not a name for 
a child ungrateful or disloyal to, 
its mother. The aged Lear calls 
Cordelia “monstrous” when he 
thinks she is ungrateful to him. 
Shakespeare brings Lear’s 
grieved ranting over Goneril to a 
climax when the broken-hearted 
father prays that “she may feel 
how sharper than a _ serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless 
child.” 

Only when the clammy hand of 
Death has stilled the mother’s 
lullaby, when the worn and wrin- 
kled fingers rest for the first time 
in the coldness of the grave, does 
a son or daughter fully realize 
what a mother’s presence and love 
really mean. The erstwhile home 
becomes a house, the family drifts 
apart, and the loneliness of deser- 
tion settles like a pall to mark per- 
manently the close of a genera- 
tion, of an epoch of infancy, child- 
hood, and adolescence under the 
guidance of an interested and 
sympathetic mother.... 
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Monuments over graves serve a 
good purpose and like the ever- 
greens that break the bleakness of 
God’s acre express perennially 
our unwithering and undiminish- 
ing love for the departed. But 
mothers have erected their own 
monuments. You, kind reader, 
and I, humble writer, are two of 
these monuments, not as durable, 
perhaps, as the granite column, 
nor as long-lived as the cedar, but 
more expressive of a mutual af- 
fection. No less than an unkempt 
grave or an unweeded lot in a 
cemetery, a careless and dissipat- 
ed life refiects the extent of a 
child’s devotion to a mother. 
Chiseled deep in our flesh and 
blood monument is the praise or 
blame we bestow on our parents. 

Our very existence is a mani- 
festation to a selfish world of 
childless women that our mothers 
were not such slaves to social life 
or such cowards of human respect 
that they lived only for them- 
selves, content to cook for a hus- 
band and a poodle. What monu- 
ments have such women! But be 
it recorded here that many a 
childless wife is not so by choice. 
The mother’s instinct is strong. 
May God reward those heroic 
women who have fruitlessly faced 
the pangs of childbirth, willing 
and eager to share in creation, 
cost what it may, while God has 
deigned to withhold from them 
the happiness of child-bearing. 
Barrenness is a heavy cross, more 
heavy than many that win louder 


sympathy. The cross, too, is pleas- 
ing to God. There are childless 
mothers, paradoxical as_ that 
sounds. 


Our growing to maturity is an- 
other engraving on our mother’s 
monument, telling of months and 
years of patient toil and sacrifice, 
of anxiety and sleepless nights, of 
tears in abundance over the way- 
ward deeds of thoughtless chil- 
dren, of maternal defense when 
stern justice might have demand- 
ed rather surrender and a met- 
ing out of unpleasant retribution. 


It is but right, then, that we 
single out a “Mother’s Day” once 
a year to honor our dear mothers 
and to proclaim by word and deed 
our devotion and attachment to 
the one to whom above all save 
God we owe our very being. For 
some years it has been the prac- 
tice for Catholics to receive Holy 
Communion for their mothers on 
that day. Many have the Holy 
Mass offered for their parents, 
and some are content to send a 
greeting or a bouquet. Thought- 
fulness and gratitude can be vari- 
ously expressed. There is a sug- 
gestion on the back cover of this 
month’s “Grail.” Turn to it and 
read—then act. No one ever re- 
grets a kind deed done, but oh! 
the grief that follows a forgotten 
anniversary or a slighted mother. 
She expects it—then don’t dis- 
appoint her! 
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Y NOW it is exceedingly plain 

that Axis strategy, military 

and fifth column, has been to 
divide first and attack second. In 
every Axis victory, the method has 
been the same. One scanning a bat- 
tle map depicting the opening phases 
of any campaign usually sees a num- 
ber of heavy black arrows which de- 
note wedges being thrust between 
various defensive units. Once these 
units are separated, they are sur- 
rounded and mopped up one by one. 
Axis fifth column activities prior to 
an invasion have been much the 
same. By means of sly, cunning and 
lying propaganda, Axis agents have 
set the various factions of their vic- 
tim countries to pulling apart. Tak- 
ing advantage of every racial, re- 
ligious and political difference, they 
have softened up their enemies’ re- 
sistance to the crumbling point. 
Then Nazi hordes of plunderers 
swept over the unfortunate land like 
a deluge, destroying life, liberty and 
happiness as they went along. 


This softening up process was 
well on the way in this country when 
December 7 rolled around. The Dies 
Committee investigating un-Amer- 
ican activities recently announced 
that it has evidence that nearly fifty 
million Americans have received 
Axis propaganda, mostly of an anti- 
Semitic nature. This propaganda 
still continues, although not in so 
great a force, for the Axis has many 
sympathizers in this country who 
spread their poison under the guise 
of patriotism. It is not too difficult 
for these insidious destroyers to raise 
antipathies against Jews; for Jews, 
due to their racial integrity, are sub- 
ject to much distrust and suspicion 
on the part of those Americans who 
firmly believe that Jews are never 
really a part of the nations in which 
they live. These erroneous beliefs 
can be dispelled only by a better 
understanding by Gentile Americans 
of the important contributions by 
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American Jews to our national his- 
tory. 


It is the purpose of this writing to 
give a few well authenticated facts 
which may help dispel the belief that 
American international policies and 
our national economic set-up are en- 
tirely Jew dominated, for facts 
prove that nothing could be farther 
from the truth. It is vitally im- 
portant that Christians who hold 
such wrong beliefs take occasion to 
set themselves right, for the events 
of the past few years show that 
every persecution of Jews has in- 
variably been shortly followed by 
attacks upon Christianity. 


There are several reasons why 
patriotic Americans must resist 
vigorously every attempt to divide 
our nation along racial and religious 
lines. Most immediate, but not most 
important, is the fact that national 
unity is a wartime must. This makes 
it obligatory upon us as American 
patriots to resist falsehood, intoler- 
ance and bigotry against all cultural 
and religious groups; for, in a 
democracy, an attack upon any sin- 
gle group is also an attack upon all 
groups—it is an attack upon demo- 
cracy itself. It is doubtful if this 
nation will experience any imme- 
diately damaging racial or religious 
differences during the war itself, un- 
less the struggle should prove a long 
and exhausting one in which nerves 
become frayed, emotions become 
hysterical, and bitter recriminations 
are thrown around indiscriminately. 
The possible exception may be a sul- 
len rebellion of the nation’s colored 
minority against their white breth- 
ren, due to the treatment being given 
Negro soldiers in many Southern 
localities. This matter has reached 
alarming proportions and _ unless 
these injustices—which have already 
led to bloodshed in some cases—are 
stopped, race rioting and other dif- 
ficulties may ensue. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


Divide and Conquer 


But, barring possible near future 
complications between Negroes and 
whites, the greatest danger lies in 
the period immediately following the 
war. Even in case of a complete and 
very decided military victory, there 
is bound to be considerable national 
bitterness when the costs of war are 
computed. There always has been 
this bitterness and disillusionment 
after each considerable war, so there 
is no good reason to believe it will 
not occur after this one. In case the 
victory is less satisfactory, it is al- 
most inevitable that overwrought 
emotions will demand a national 
scapegoat. In_ such instances, 
majorities usually blame minorities, 
for obvious reasons. When this con- 
dition arrives, no one knows where 
the thunderbolts of intolerant perse- 
cution may strike, for such move- 
ments are never the products of 
sanity but rather of hysterical emo- 
tions. Therefore the least guilty 
minority may be selected as a na- 
tional whipping boy. 


At the present time, due to the ex- 
tensiveness of the Axis anti-Semitic 
propaganda which has been flooding 
the nation from 1934 to the final 
month of 1941—and which is now 
continued in a lesser degree by alien 
enemies in our midst—it looks like 
the American Jew may be in for 
some rough weather should the post 
war period insist upon a scapegoat. 
Yet it may as easily be Catholics, 
for already a new movement has 
been started, dedicated to the over- 
throw of Catholicism in this country. 
A new publication, the Black Inter- 
national, edited by an apostate 
priest, will soon be holding hundreds 
of thousands of Americans goggle- 
eyed as it tries to prove that the 
Pope is the cause of this world con- 
flagration. This publication, blam- 
ing the Pope for trading in the 
world’s blood for his own benefit and 
for being the cause of all the world’s 
present miseries, will seem to the 
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older generation much like “The 
Menace,” a sheet of a quarter cen- 
tury ago whose vileness automatical- 
ly seandalized even its editors and 
contributors. While the publishing 
house putting out this sheet does en- 
joy a wide distribution of its cheap 
publications, it is doubtful if it alone 
can do much damage; although it 
must be admitted that intolerance, 
once started, often sweeps ahead 
with a prairie fire’s fierceness. But 
even a partial success on the part of 
this venture will unquestionably at- 
tract others who will be motivated 
by bigotry and _ profits—mostly 
profits. There are always human 
vultures willing to risk the happi- 
ness of millions for the sake of 
thirty—or less—pieces of silver and 
who will gladly carry the torch of 
intolerance in a big way if the pres- 
ent venture shows promise. The 
promoters of The Black Internation- 
al may soon see their own hopes 
fizzling and spluttering out in a very 
whirlpool of successful competition. 


Although the spurious charges of 
The Black International will be suc- 
cessfully refuted without difficulty, 
the stoppage of this slander, with its 
attempt to create another wave of 
hate and bigotry, will be only tem- 
porary until such time as America 
undergoes that moral reawakening 
for which the Church so earnestly 
pleads as the only permanent solu- 
tion to our many internal ills. Yet, 
ugly as are the mouthings of the 
Church’s current crop of persecutors, 
the utterances and beliefs of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Catholics 
concerning Jews are equally vicious 
and quite as much without founda- 
tion. There is one difference, how- 
ever; the Church’s present attack- 
ers act with a full knowledge of the 
facts, while many Catholics hold 
their bad opinions of Jewry through 
ignorance of the truth. 


It is very frequently charged—and 
very often by some Catholics—that 
an international Jewish conspiracy 
is responsible for most of the world’s 
economic sufferings and also for the 
present military struggle. A con- 
spiracy means a banding together, 
and World War I proved most con- 
clusively that there was no banding 
together of Jews in that conflict. At 
that time, Germany and her allies 
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were not persecuting Jews and Ger- 
man and Austrian Jews fought as 
patriotically and as unselfishly for 
their fatherlands as French, British, 
Italian and American Jews fought 
for theirs. If, by any conceivable 
chance, American Jewish leaders 
were engaged in any form of inter- 
national scheme for profiting at the 
expense of the non-Jewish world, 
then they sold their followers down 
the river without a conscience; for, 
numbering only 342% of the popula- 
tion, American Jews formed 5% of 
the strength of the nation’s fighting 
forces, furnishing over a quarter 
million men. But such a sell-out is 
beyond all belief, for even the Jew’s 
most rabid enemies must admit that, 
because of his racial oneness, he 
sticks by his fellow Jews through 
thick and thin. 


Then comes the charge of an inter- 
national Jewish banking conspiracy 
which throttles the world economi- 
cally. This charge need not be re- 
futed by reasoning: recorded facts 
show all too plainly that it is un- 
true. A comparatively recent sur- 
vey made of America’s banking 
houses engaging in foreign loans 


shows that J. P. Morgan held 
19.87%; the National City Com- 
pany, 11.71%; and Kuhn Loeb, 


America’s biggest Jewish banking 
house, ranked a poor ninth with only 
2.88%. So the record speaks for it- 
self: Jews do not dominate inter- 
national finance, nor do they come 
anywhere close to it. In New York, 
the world’s financial center, less 
than 10% of all listed directors of 
New York’s local banks are Jews, 
despite the fact that Jews comprise 
nearly one-third of the city’s popula- 
tion. In fact, despite this heavy 
concentration of Jewish population, 
one can walk through a dozen of the 
city’s largest banks without seeing 
a Jewish employee, let alone an of- 
ficial or director. 


Neither do Jews dominate heavy 
industry as is popularly supposed. 
In the coal mining and transporta- 
tion businesses they are practically 
unknown and in steel, the Inland 
Steel—a small but very successful 
company—is the only one which can 
be said to be Jewish controlled. In 
the automobile manufacturing busi- 
ness, there are only three Jews of 
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any prominence in the executive end 
and only two of unusual prominence 
in the financial end. Very few Jews 
appear in the car distributing end of 
the business until second hand deal- 
ers and junked car dealers are men- 
tioned. Neither do they appear in 
the rubber business until one comes 
to light manufacturing of rubber 
goods or rubberized products, such 
as overshoes and rubber appliances. 

The only two businesses in which 
Jews have a monopoly is most def- 
inite. However, even in the clothing 
business, they have little interest in 
the production or control of raw 
materials. In wool, they are finan- 
cially interested not more than 10%; 
silk, 15%; cotton, 5%; rayon yarn, 
16%; although they do predominate 
in the sales and distribution of these 
materials, thus giving wrong impres- 
sion as to control. 

The thing which gives the idea of 
Jewish control in American business 
is their predominance in retail busi- 
nesses, particularly in the East and 
Northeast. Yet, taking the country 
in its entirety, this retailing pre- 
dominance doesn’t exist. Even in 
New York City, Macy, Gimbel, Saks, 
Abraham & Strauss, Bloomingdale, 
and Hearn are fairly well offset by 
Stern, Wanamaker, McCreery, Loe- 
ser, Lord & Taylor, and Best. In 
Chicago, the biggest Jewish depart- 
ment store ranks only third. In the 
mail order field, Montgomery Ward 
is non-Jewish, while Sears-Roebuck, 
although Jewish financed, is now un- 
der the management control of Gen. 
Robert Wood. The nickel and dime 
store chains are 95% non-Jewish and 
chain drug stores about 90%. Chain 
apparel shops, however, are just the 
reverse, the Jews having an over- 
whelming predominance. 


In the newspaper field there are 
only 4 important chains which are 
Jewish and Jews have very little 
representation in the field of large 
secular magazines. In the movie 
business, though, they are much in 
evidence, both in production and 
theater ownership. 


One might go on quoting estab- 
lished facts, all proving that, with 
the above exceptions, Jews have no 
financial control in this country. This 
automatically takes them out of pos- 
sible control of domestic politics, for 
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political parties always listen to the 
sound of the clinking dollar and to 
the wishes of those who control 
heavy manufacturing and producing 
industries. Retailers don’t impress 
politicians very highly. 


Then comes the charge that be- 
cause of their racial integrity, Jews 
are unpatriotic, considering them- 
selves only temporary sojourners in 
any nation in which they happen to 
dwell. American history definitely 
refutes this charge. American In- 
dependence would probably never 
have come about under Washington, 
had not Haym Salomon, the colonies’ 
wealthiest Jew, bankrupted himself 
in financing liberty’s cause. Because 
of prejudice and intolerance, millions 
of Americans have lived and died 
without hearing or knowing about 
this sterling American patriot. 
School histories mention Robert Mor- 
ris, but fail to mention a far greater 
reason for Am: ican independence— 
Haym Salomon. After all these 
years, some recognition was recent- 
ly voiced in Chicago, where a three- 
figure statue was unveiled with ap- 
propriate ceremonies to Washington, 
Salomon and Robert Morris, the real 
triumvirate of our struggle for in- 
dependence. When this occurred, 
millions of today’s Americans heard 
this Jewish name for the very first 
time and received their first knowl- 
edge of the debt they owe it from the 
numerous newspaper __ editorials 
which told of this patriot’s un- 
selfish devotion to the American peo- 
ple of which he was a part. In 
addition to lending $600,000 to the 
struggling young government, money 
loaned without a penny interest at a 
time when the government was 
forced to pay from 20 to 40% for 
money—if indeed it could get any- 
one at all to trust it—he spent the 
remainder of his fortune in outfit- 
ting troops, paying government ex- 
penses and negotiating with France 
for both money and soldiers. Like 
Robert Morris, he died utterly pen- 
niless, for virtually none of this 
money was ever repaid. 


Should anyone think that Haym 
Salomon was an exception, detailed 
history of the War for Independence 
shows that several Jews were among 
Washington’s most able and trusted 
officers and that Jewish patriots, in 
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proportion to their small percentage 
of the population, served in the 
ranks throughout all the campaigns. 
This is easily understood by those 
who understand Jewish nature, for 
the spirit of indepedence, liberty and 
justice burns fiercely within them, 
sometimes causing them to také what 











Ascension P rayer 


O Lord, 

Once Thou, on high ascending, 

On Mt. Olive’s stony crest 

The outlines of Thy Sacred Feet 
didst press, 

That all Thy creatures, 

Who these deep prints should see, 

Might raise aloft their eyes and 
hearts to Thee. 


Each morn, 
When from on high descending 


Into my stony breast, 

Grave in my soul, in all their love- 
liness, 

Thy sacred features 

So deep that Thy sweet Face 

No storms or scouring sands may 
e’er erase. 


Placidus S. Kempf, O.S.B. 
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appears to be radical stands in 
political and social ideologies. 


By Civil War time, the Jewish 
population had increased consider- 
ably in this country and both North- 
ern and Southern armies held Jew- 
ish volunteers far in excess of their 
proportionate requirements. Sev- 
eral thousand served as officers, and 
many others filled wartime civil 
posts with distinction. A Jew was 
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the first American to fall in the 
Spanish-American War and their 
record in World War I is a proud 
one. Although prejudice and in- 
tolerance claim a lack of patriotism 
on the Jew’s part, there is nothing 
in the record to prove it—in fact, 
history proves they are one of the 
nation’s most dependable groups, 
both in war and peace. 


The witch-hunting which followed 
World War I, days when the Ku 
Klux Klan and Jehovah’s witnesses 
set the nation’s advancement back 
years through their senseless cam- 
paigns, is due, if present trends can 
be read correctly, for another resur- 
rection, this time probably fiercer. 
The nation’s nerves after World War 
II will probably be much more ragged 
than after World War I. With Axis 
propaganda having done much mis- 
sionary work and already forming a 
fairly good groundwork for hatreds 
and intolerance, the bigots will be in 
their glory just as soon as the war 
ends and the demand for national 
unity ceases to hold them in check. 
Such movements as The Black Inter- 
national are already getting a run- 
ning start, for, if they make their 
attacks during wartime when the 
greatest unity is required for the 
nation’s safety, what will they do 
when the pressure is removed? 


Of course, in the long run, decent 
thinking public opinion will become 
so nauseated with such bigotries 
that it will demand an end to such 
trash, just as it forced the Klan 
from shouts to whispers; but in the 
meantime’ much misery will be 
caused and the brotherhood of man 
will take a terrific lacing. But much 
of this possible evil can be mitigated 
in advance if Christians will begin 
immediately to work unceasingly for 
the true brotherhood of man. If 
conscientious Christians will begin 
right now to take different attitudes 
towards the Jews and Negroes in 
their own communities, practicing 
toward them the same rights and 
justice they demand for themselves, 
the blows of intolerance will be much 
lighter when they fall. Just as light 
always dispels darkness, so will 
properly practiced Christian virtue 
dispel the gloom which always des- 
cends upon a land when intolerance 
and bigotry hold sway. 
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Armistice of the Bayonets 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


HE BATTLE was over. A full tropic 


moon hung in the sky like a Japanese , 


lantern hiding now and then behind a drift- 
ing cloud of artillery smoke. Far in the 
distance the deep drone of bombers grew 
more quiet. 


But deep in the lush jungle growth two 
soldiers struggled still, their faces glisten- 
ing with the sweat of the combat, the clang 
and clash of their thrusting and stabbing 
bayonets savagely disturbing the night 
silence of the deep woods. They were even- 
ly matched, the Yank and the Jap. Each 
was in deadly earnest to get the other 
killed; and then they wanted to rest—rest 
for a year in some soft bed. 


Separated from their divisions and lost 
in the jungle both had met, bayonet in 
hand, and began to decide the world war 
of the Pacific in a personal fashion. Their 
countries were at war. So they must kill 
one another. A jagged root caught the 
heel of the Yank’s shoe and he was down 
on his back with the Jap’s bayonet up to the 
gun barrel in his chest. He coughed and 
lunged upward pinning the Nipponese in 
the throat. As the tropic moon dyed the 
now quiet jungle blood-red, the exhausted 
forms of Jap and Yank lay one across the 
other, their personal war settled at last. 


The Yank stirred. Someone was speak- 
ing. It was not the Jap. It was not him- 
self. With a start he discovered that he 
was standing on a peaceful country road 
that might have been rural Illinois or Indi- 
ana. And lo! it was morning with a Spring 
sunrise tinting the fields and woods, his 
own and the Jap’s uniform a roseate. shade. 


In the middle of the road before them 
stood a man, a majestic man dressed like a 
country gentleman for a morning walk. 
The man regarded them thoughtfully. He 
began to speak, and his voice was a rich 
baritone. 


“Pray, tell me, my friends,” he asked, 
“why did you do it?” 
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The Yank looked at the Jap. The Jap 
was non-committal. The Yank gasped: 
“Do what?” 


“Bayonet one another just now?” said 
the stranger. 


The Yank’s jaw dropped with astonish- 
ment. His words tumbled over one an- 
other: “Well blow me down, sir! Don’t 
tell me you don’t read the papers! Didn’t 
you ever hear of Pearl Harbor? Didn’t 
you know his country and mine are at war? 
Why, I killed him because he is my enemy. 
And he did the same to me.” 


The Jap nodded in agreement. “The 
honorable American is right, sir. We are 
enemies.” 

“I see,” said the majestic stranger, but 
he did not seem convinced. “So you bay- 
oneted one another because you are enemies. 
Do you feel like doing it again?” 


The Yank looked sheepishly at the Jap. 
The Jap looked at the Yank. Each noticed 
that the other was an interesting member 
of the human race. They both turned to 
the courtly gentleman before them. They 
heard the lilting morning song of the 
meadow lark. They heard in the distance 
the elfin music of cathedral church bells. 
The war seemed far away, and far away 
the chaos of battle. The rose light of the 
morning was on their faces softening the 
hard lines of hatred and passion. Behind 
the stranger’s dark head the orb of the sun 
rose like a halo. It accentuated his Van 
Dyke beard, and the prominent nose indi- 
cative of Jewish blood. Their eyes fell be- 
fore His steady penetrating gaze. Both 
soldiers spoke at once. 


“How could we do it again?” they cried. 
“It doesn’t seem important now.” 


“What doesn’t seem important?” His 
majesty asked. 
The Yank spoke for both men. “Why 


the hatred with which we fought the ‘war. 
It doesn’t seem important here. It doesn’t 
seem to matter that he is a Jap andI ama 
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Yankee. Maybe, it 
eternity here.” 

His majesty spoke as He smiled: “This is eterni- 
ty, my friends. Here my people do not hate one 
another. Here there are no racial or man-made 
barriers of prejudice. Here, at last, my children, 
we are all one kingdom.” 


The stranger was opening his coat. As he turned 
back the linen shirt they stared at the livid scar 
traced in his side by the thrust of a spear. He 
opened the palms of His hands and showed them the 
long ruby-red gashes made by nails. He opened 
wide his arms in the form of a cross: “I too,” He 
said, “died a victim of hatred. I came into the 
world to die for the salvation of many: I died for 
Yanks and Japs, for Nazis and Jews, for Poles and 
Russians. In my kingdom all love one another, for 
even while on earth only by this mark of love for 


is because this seems like 





Look 


one another are my subjects recognized. 
there, my children.” 


The soldiers turned at the sound of laughter and 
song. Coming across the rise of the green hill-side 
they beheld a glorious company advancing arm in 
arm, singing and laughing. Arm in arm they came, 
black and white, Jewish and Aryan, red and yellow, 
Nazis and Soviets, conquered and conquerors, their 
hate forgotten, their prejudice no longer important, 
their love for one another and for Christ the King 
burning on their faces. As they marched they sang. 
And the burden of their song was this: 


God will wipe away all tears from our eyes, 
and death shall be no more; neither shall 
there be mourning nor crying nor pain any 
more for the former things are passed 
away. 


The May Days of Whitsuntide 


Shirley Warner 


F YOU should chance to hear the words “May 

Day” on the radio today, you can be sure you 
are tuning in on a national emergency. For in 
these days, that expression is restricted on the air- 
lanes to a distress signal from the Federal govern- 
ment to the militia! 

What an unhappy destiny for the words that once 
stood for one of the gayest of holidays, a celebra- 
tion that has been observed in some form since 
before history began; words that express so deli- 
ciously the incomparable spirit of Merrie England! 

Nowadays the celebration of May Day in this 
country is just a playground ceremonial, where 
boys and girls in gay spring clothes dance around 
a decorated flagpole. In some regions, young 
people also carry baskets of flowers to the doors of 
their friends and make it a point of honor to 
scamper away without being seen; but even this 
practice is dying out. In England May Day has 
deteriorated even more, for there it is Labor Day, 
—and England’s Labor Party is a powerful political 
force, and chooses this lovely holiday as the oc- 
casion for demonstrations against the powers-that- 
be. 
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But the happy traditions of welcoming in the 
spring, for which the month cf May has always 
stood, are preserved in scattered recognitions of the 
Whitsuntide season. In May, as in other ancestral 
holidays, Mother Church is the last loving reposi- 
tory for folk customs almost as old as mankind. 

Frequent evidence proves that primitive man 
always chose the spring season—roughly, our month 
of May—as the occasion for his happiest festival 
of thanksgiving for the first-fruits of the harvest. 
Throughout the ages, in every part of the world, 
ceremonials have been dedicated to spring. In- 
variably fertility rites, these spells took various 
forms; but one constant feature was the worship 
of a greenwood spirit or god, who represented the 
life-giving force, both in vegetation and animals. 

The spirit was sometimes personified as a conse- 
crated man or woman, but in other places he was 
thought to be housed in an image: a puppet, an 
idol,—or a tree or shrub. It was believed that 
those who showed the spirit proper respect would 
receive his blessing of fruitfulness, good crops, and 
healthy livestock for the year to come. 


May 




















In the character of the ancient Egyptian god 
Osiris, the festival had already reached a highly 
symbolic stage, depicting in dramatic form the 
death and resurrection of the god as a symbol of 
the death and rebirth of nature, corresponding to 
winter and spring. These rites, details of which 
are lost in legend, were also performed in other 
countries in honor of the god Tammuz or Adonis 
and of Mithra, and were taken over in somewhat 
distorted form by the Romans to honor their nature 
god, Dionysius. 


The Romans also had a delightful celebration, 
from April 28 to May 3, in honor of Flora, goddess 
of flowers, which so beguiled the citizens that it 
followed the spread of the Empire throughout 
Europe and the British Isles. The Floralia fea- 
tured flower-bedecked processions wherein little 
girls often carried dolls in pretty baskets, wreathed 
and decorated to represent the goddess. These they 
left at the homes of their friends as a blessing. 


Always chief among the rites of springtide was 
the ceremony of dancing in a circle about the 
object that represented the spirit they wanted to 
honor and implore for favors. Longer ago than we 
can imagine, simple folk were dancing to the music 
of crude instruments around a person who had been 
selected, usually for his prowess as a fighter or for 
his beauty of person, to represent the nature god— 
whether Osiris, Tammuz, Dionysius, or Flora, or 
some unknown god of our caveman ancestors. The 
person would be decked out with flowers and 
greenery, and perhaps carried through the village 
to bestow the blessings of the god he impersonated 
on all who would pay him tribute. He would be 
crowned, and the villagers would dance about him. 
Then, according to the beliefs of the locality, his 
fate would vary. In some places he might retain 
his high place and act as priest to the god for an 
indefinite time: perhaps until the next spring 
celebration, or perhaps until he failed in the quali- 
ties had won him his place, and gave way to a better 
man. Or, his identification with the god might 
be carried to the extent of featuring him in an en- 
actment of the god’s life-story. If he were a priest 
of Osiris, for example, he might be sacrificed in 
imitation of Osiris’s death. Or the death might 
be merely pretended, so that he could be revived 
with thanksgiving and rejoicing, to symbolize the 
death of winter and the rebirth of spring. 

Or, the chosen one might be made the scapegoat 
for the sins of the whole village, and either killed, 
tortured, or just tormented, according to the 
savagery and beliefs of the tribe who had glorified 
him. This custom, more widespread than we like 
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to believe, was meant as a propitiation of the na- 
ture god. It was a part of many pagan cere- 
monials, including notably the Druid Beltane and 
the Germanic Walpurgis Night, relics of which un- 
fortunately still survive. 


The chosen one was often the victim of rites of 
sympathetic magic—the acting out of favors the 
worshippers hoped to secure—such as the dousing 
with water or actual immersion in a stream or 
pond of some symbolic object, to insure rain for the 
crops and to bless the water. 


If the chosen one was not a person, but an effigy, 
a tree, or a shrub, it was similarly honored, with 
decorations, sacrifices, and circle dancing; and its 
leaves, branches, and decorations were distributed 
to the good townsfolk. In many places the priest 
—or priestess—and the sacred tree ruled together 
during the spring festivities, their share of the 
honor and punishment being artfully allotted. 


Another kind of sacrifice that appeared in many 
spring rituals was the offering of an animal or a 
portion of grain to whatever nature god was local- 
ly worshipped, in token of thanksgiving for the 
return of spring. This custom strongly interests us 
in tracing the history of our American May Day, 
since it was a feature of the Hebrew Pentecost, 
immediate parent of our Christian Whitsunday. 


It is clear from this cursory survey of the pagan 
rites of spring, how our May Day originated. Like 
most holidays, it started as a heathen observance. 
The Christian Church, coming into contact with its 
various manifestations, exercised its usual acumen 
in dealing with customs to which the folk were de- 
voted, although their significance was largely for- 
gotten by Christian times. The Maypole, originally 
the dwelling of the nature spirit, became just a 
transplanted tree, or a flower-bedecked pole in the 
village square, where people congregated and danced 
around in high spirits, but without a thought of 
idol-worship. The chosen one became, usually, 
Queen of the May, selected by common consent of 
the young people to rule their innocent revels with 
grace and dignity. In France, she represented the 
Blessed Virgin, to whom the month of May is con- 
secrated, and was chosen with that significance in 
mind. The images of Flora were changed to images 
of Holy Mary, dressed in flowers, and at length, to 
mere baskets of flowers. Little girls, distributing 
these dainty favors, sang carols that combined the 
ancient spring traditions with a spirit of thanks- 
giving to God. 


The wanderings in the forest on May Day Eve, 
to gather blossoms and make wreaths, became high- 
ly popular with gentlefolk and commoners alike. 
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All through the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the May-games were widespread. In addition to 
the circles around the festive Maypole, with the 
development of the sociable Morris dancing, there 
were elaborate games and playlets which brought 
to life Robin Hood and his merry band and many 
other popular folk characters. Out of this greatest 
of Merrie England’s holidays grew eventually the 
drama of Shakespeare; and from the dusky-faced 
morris dancers came many a tradition of modern 
comedy and minstrelsy. 


So elaborate became the pageants attending the 
Mayings that they were attacked by the Puritans 
as “mummery,” and were finally forbidden by Act 
of Parliament in 1644. All the Maypoles, many of 
which had become permanent fixtures in the village 
squares, were destroyed, and May Day was 
abolished. However, the Restoration of the Mon- 
archy brought back the Maypole, the May basket, 
and other greenwood revels. From them we derive 
our American May customs, and the proud dra- 
matic festivals at Bryn Mawr, Vassar, and Welles- 
ley colleges. 


At no time has the Catholic Church frowned on 
the spring festival. In fact, many of its harmless 
features have been worked into the observation of 
Whitsuntide. Just as, in Europe and Asia, the 
pagan spring celebration fell at various times ac- 
cording to weather and the crop year, so too does 
Whitsuntide vary with the moon. The Hebrew 
Shebuoth, or Pentecost, was a sacrificial ceremony 
of thanksgiving for the wheat harvest, when the 
faithful were enjoined to take offerings of the first- 
fruits to the temple and to “rejoice before the Lord 
Thy God.” It was on Pentecost that the first 
Whitsunday fell, fifty days after the Resurrection 
of Our Lord. Thus, Whitsunday, anniversary of 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, stands in the same 
relation to Easter as Pentecost stands to the Pass- 
over. Observation of the two holy days therefore 
have been somewhat merged, with Whitsunday a 
joyous thanksgiving for the First-Fruits of the 
Spirit. 

Since Pentecost does not occur at the wheat har- 
vest in Western nations, it has become a flower- 
festival among modern Jews. It is, similarly, a flow- 
er-festival in the Christian Church, and has been a 
joyful period ever since its inception in the first 
century of our era. In keeping with the triumphant 
welcoming of spring in the countryside around, 
Italian churches early took to making a pageant 
of the Whitsunday service. In some, rose leaves 
were scattered from the ceiling of the church, in 
symbolic memory of the tongues of fire which de- 
scended upon the Apostles. In others, doves were 
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released into the church, to signify the advent of 
the Holy Ghost. Trumpets were sounded during 
divine service, to recall the mighty wind that 
heralded the Spirit. In Spain, actual fire was cast 
from the church roof, and great engines imitated 
the Whitsunday thunder (and often did consider- 
able damage to the church building). Russian 
Catholic Churches were always decorated with 
birch-tree boughs on Whitsunday, and the poor 
carried bouquets to church with them. 


After services on Whitsunday, the mediaeval 
Church sponsored and paid for the famous “Whit- 
sunday Ales,” delightful village picnics held near 
the church, where the parishioners would fore- 
gather with the intent of being friends with every- 
one for at least one day. For these events, all the 
popular paraphernalia of the May Day festival were 
brought out. The morris dancers were there, with 
their Robins and Marians, their clowns, and their 
hobby-horses. The renowned “Whitsuntide Mum- 
mers,” who there adapted the outmoded symbolism 
of the May Games to simple plays, supplied a germ 
for later secular drama. There was a Maypole for 
those who wanted to join the dancing, with full 
approval of the Church. There were bouts of 
archery, footraces, field sports, and in some larger 
parishes, horse racing. Parishioners made contribu- 
tions of food, but the church wardens brewed the 
ale and used the proceeds of its sale for the support 
of the church. 


Properly, Whitsuntide is Whitsunday to its oc- 
tave; but little by little the festive season was 
carved down to Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, 
which were national holidays in England until 1771. 
The hand of the Church was noticeable in all the 
observances that fell at this period. From the 
mimetic “ducking” of the pagans, the Church Fa- 
thers adopted the custom of hallowing bodies of 
water and baptizing many during the Whitsun 
season. In fact, the white albs worn by the cata- 
chumens baptized at this time gave the holy day its 
name. From the glorification of the chosen one the 
Fathers took a cue for making May a special season 
for paying tribute to the patron saint of the region. 
After the old habit of gathering in boughs from 
the sacred wood and distributing them for the good 
of the villagers, the Christians strewed the church 
floor with grass and gave alms to the poor. 


The Whitsun-Ales are almost defunct now, and 
“the hobby-horse is forgotten”; but only because 
of the understanding efforts of the Catholic Church 
have we preserved all that was wholesome and joy- 
ous of the old practices of thanking God for His 
bounty,—to say nothing of Whitsuntide’s glorious 
by-product, the Elizabethan drama. 
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T WAS late in the month of March and the air 

was clear and sharp. The scene was San Fran- 
cisco’s waterfront. A long way off a trolley bell 
clanged; somewhere an automobile horn sounded. 
These distant sounds passed unheedingly the group 
on board the proud four-masted schooner lying idly 
in the harbor. Beyond lay ships on every side— 
fine ships, rotten ships, oil burners, schooners, 
steamers and tramps. The schooner was the His- 
paniola, outward bound and off to seek sunken 
treasure—a royal traitor’s hoard that had rested in 
Davy Jones’s keeping for nearly three hundred 
years. 

The reeord of the treasure our expedition was 
sailing to seek was obtained from the musty files 
of the Spanish State Archives at Madrid and the 
Museum of Lima, in Peru. 

The scene of our opening takes us back to that 
period of the Seventeenth Century when England 
and Spain were almost continually at each other’s 
throats. But a steady diet, even of hatred and 
killing, can become monotonous, so in the latter 
part of that hectic era hostilities between the two 
nations fell into a temporary lull. And it was in 
this time when foreign affairs were fairly peaceful 
that Oliver Cromwell and his Roundheads stirred 
up a civil war that came to a climax when Charles 
I of England lost his crown and his head. 

The Spaniards were Catholics and Cromwell was 
a Protestant, so there was a fear in the air that 
Cromwell might try to spread his control over the 
European lands. Under the pressure of such a pos- 
sibility, the Spanish rulers decided to help Charles 
II, who had escaped to France, to regain the throne 
that his father had lost. 


The Search 


for the 


‘) Padre’s Cursed 


Treasure 


Lieut. Harry E. Rieseberg 


Money was power during those days, just as it is 
at present, and the Spanish Dons possessed almost 
unlimited wealth—or at least their colonial hold- 
ings in the New World possessed it. So the Spanish 
king sent a message to the prosperous merchants of 
Lima, Peru, which was the richest of the colonial 
lands, and he demanded that they gather together 
a great quantity of gold and silver to be used in the 
cause of the English royalists. 

The Peruvian Spaniards had suffered such great 
losses from the various forays of the devil-may- 
care British buccaneers that they saw in this re- 
quest an opportunity to ransom their freedom from 
piratical attacks. Surely, they thought, if we help 
the English king to regain his throne he will be so 
grateful to us that he will never again allow us to 
be molested. With generous hands they dipped into 
their coffers and brought to a common gathering 
place treasures of sparkling silver and glittering 
gold. 

The frigate Santa Cruz was chosen to bear the 
precious cargo up to Panama, where it would be 
carried on mules and the backs of native Indians 
across the Isthmus to another vessel waiting on the 
Atlantic side. Into the gaping hold of the Santa 
Cruz went more than thirty million pieces of eight 
and much gold bullion. There was little fear that 
this rich cargo would fall into the hands of the 
hawks of the sea, for the Santa Cruz was a huge 
ship bristling with the dark menace of seventy 
guns. 

The Santa Cruz, with colors gayly flying, sailed 


‘out of the harbor of Lima on the morning of De- 


cember 16, 1680. She was to proceed northward 
to Panama, unload her cargo, pick up shipments 
from Europe and return home. It was almost a 
pleasure voyage, and because of that, many of the 
wives of the men were aboard. 

But the voyage was fated to be a short one and 
not a very merry one. Upon coming into the open 
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sea, the captain of the galeon kept his craft close 
inshore, whether for safety from the elements, or 
whether he was accustomed only to handling coast- 
al vessels and had little faith in his navigation 
abilities will never be known. Whatever his rea- 
sons, he hugged the shore line, and the Santa Cruz 
had furrowed the Pacific waters only a short way 
when out from behind the shelter of a jutting 
headland burst a sleek, swift craft. Her slim 
black hull trod the waves as lightly as a dancer, 
and her clouds of white canvas were big bellied 
with the wind. From the tip of her main stick 
snapped an unmistakable ensign. 

“Pirates!” rose the cry from the watchers aboard 
the Santa Cruz, and in the hearts of every man 
and woman aboard the treasure ship a chill fear 
found refuge. Hastily the frantic captain chat- 
tered orders to his nervous crew. 

The captain was a cautious man. The Santa 
Cruz was heavily armed, but he was not anxious to 
trade gunfire with the belligerent strangers. Even 
if he came off victorious, his craft might be seri- 
ously damaged, and many lives might be lost. Per- 
haps the ship might sink before it made land. On 
top of that the captain had a wholesome dread of 
coming to close quarters with the fire-eating sea 
dogs—the damnable heretics had an uncanny habit 
of ignoring broadsides to sail through smoke and 
ball and flame to come alongside and board a ship. 

Of course his vessel had a more formidable ap- 
pearance than that of the oncoming enemy, but 
many a small buccaneer’s craft had sailed right up 
under the ugly snouts of the Spaniard’s cannon to 
capture some of the most heavily armed galleons 
and caravels that travelled in these regions. Dread- 
ing a contest of arms, the captain decided to make 
a run for it. 

There was no turning back, for the pirate had 
cut off retreat toward Lima. Northward lay Pana- 
ma and safety, and with luck the Santa Cruz might 
show a clean pair of heels to her pursuer. 

“Crowd on all sail!” shouted the captain. 

The men leaped to the task. The sails were 
broken out, fluttering and waving until they had 
caught the wind’s strength in their canvas bellies. 
The frigate leaped like a wild thing and crumbled 
the blue water under her forefoot to frothy white 
spindrift. 

“Padre!” 

The black robed priest turned away from the 
rail. “Si, Capitan?” 

“Take care of the women, Padre—get them out 
of the way of the men!” ordered the captain. 

Swiftly the Padre moved along the deck, herding 
the women together and gathering them into the 
comparative shelter of the stern bulwarks. 
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Hour after hour the sea chase progressed, but it 
soon became apparent that the great Spanish ship 
was no match in speed for its relentless pursuer. 
Closer and closer came the black hulled pirate 
craft. 

Men could be seen lining her rails, standing with 
grim readiness at her guns, pacing ferociously the 
high-pooped deck, and even perching like birds of 
prey aloft at the masthead. Fierce-looking, clad 
in gaudy splendor, bristling with weapons, their 
rough appearance threw the weeping Spanish 
women into hysterics and drew bitter oaths from 
the men. Glistening with sweat, the men bent to 
the sheets and braces and swung the great yards. 
The wallowing frigate veered shoreward in her 
course as she pelted northward, the wind strum- 
ming a thin musie on taut rigging. 

“Boom!” The deep-throated cough of a cannon 
rumbled on the air, and a clear fountain of water 
like molten glass rose hard by the Spaniards’ dip- 
ping port side. 

The captain nervously paced the deck, chewing 
at his lip in an agony of fear and indecision. His 
men stood at their posts; some at the breeches of 
the formidable cannon, others gripping their mus- 
kets and cutlasses with a white-knuckled anxiety. 
All were waiting for the command to go into action, 
but the captain’s eyes, roving the ship, were caught 
by the women cowering in the stern. Among them 
were his wife and daughter. If a battle started 
surely many of the women would be killed or in- 
jured before the marauders were driven off—if 
they could be driven off. 

To the captain there was only one answer: they 
must surrender. Perhaps if the Spaniards sur- 
rendered and delivered up the treasure in the ship’s 
hold the pirates might be satisfied to do no more 
injury to the vessel and its crew and its passen- 
gers. It would be too bad to lose the gold and sil- 
ver, but more could be dug from the rich mines of 
Potosi, in Peru. The captain made his decision. 

“Strike the colors!” he shouted. The men 
turned puzzled faces to their commander; then a 
bare-footed Spanish lad leaped to the ropes and the 
fluttering ensign of Castile and Leon dropped deck- 
ward. 

The captain barked another order, and the helms- 
man brought the quivering vessel up into the wind. 
From the pirate craft came a triumphant cheer, and 
a few minutes later the sea rovers were alongside 
the prize and were swarming across the rails. 

The Spanish captain met the pirate chief and 
offered him the gold and silver treasure, if he would 
take it and leave them in peace; but his only an- 
swer was a scornful laugh and thrusting rapier 
that sent him to the deck, squirming in agony. 
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“Throw him overboard!” shouted the buccaneer 
chieftain, and two burly ruffians lifted the injured 
man shoulder high and flung him screaming into the 
silencing waters. 

The rest of the Spanish crew was lined up and 
given a chance to join the captors’ band. A few 
white-faced men stepped forward in agreement, and 
those who hung back were served with the same 
fate that their captain had met. 

This left the treasure cargo, the Padre, and the 
women to be dealt with. While part of the pirate 
crew busied themselves in bringing the gold and 
silver out of the hold, the rest of the villainous band 
swarmed toward the poop-deck, where the black- 
robed priest stood in blazing anger with his back 
to the terrified women. 

From the ancient account of the tragedy, it ap- 
pears that the pirate leader’s superstition made him 
reluctant to lay a punishing hand on the padre. 
Perhaps he thought it would be ill luck to kill one 
who wore the sanctified robes of the Church. Cau- 
tiously, the victorious leader led his cutthroats to- 
ward the cowering women. The Padre stopped 
their advance with flashing eyes and a hand which 
held the cross uplifted in protest. 


“Hold, men of blood!” the Padre cried. “What 
would ye here?” 
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THE BEST POLICY 


“The wenches, Padre!” shouted the pirate leader. 
“Those goodly wenches behind your skirts there, 
Padre! Stand aside, lest it be the worse for you!” 

It was then, the ancient manuscript relates, that 
the curse was placed upon the Santa Cruz and her 
treasure, for the aroused Padre loudly thundered: 

“Men of blood! By blood ye have come to the 
treasure ye set such store by, and by my blood 
shall ye come to these helpless women; so by all the 
blood ye have shed and shall shed of these inno- 
cents, I lay this curse upon ye: may ye stay for- 
ever, and ever thereafter, with yon treasure of gold 
and silver, in this life and in the life to come— 
may its weight rest forever upon your souls, and 
be forever accursed, with the curse of the blood 
which ye have shed by these innocent women!” 

But maddened by desire, the pirates surged for- 
ward with an animal roar in their throats. The 
gallant Padre, striking out bare handed, went down 
under their flashing cutlasses. 

While this action was going on, for some strange 
reason the ship’s pilot wheel had been neglected, 
and the Santa Cruz was quietly drifting shoreward. 
Suddenly with a harsh grating sound she struck 
on the towering and submerged pinnacles of a coral 
reef and plunged to the bottom. 

(To be continued) 
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GAIN and again, as we page through a modern maga- 

zine, we see the picture of a young mother, with a little 

child on her lap, looking trustfully into the dark future 
because of the “paid-up” insurance policy that she holds in her 
hands. Life insurance might be called “death” insurance, for, 
at the death of the provident father, it provides a livelihood for 
the bereaved members of his family. 

The same may be said with regard to the spiritual life. Here 
the best insurance policy is a good life, for, at the death of 
the individual, this type of soul-life insurance will provide an 
eternal life for the soul in the mansion of heaven. 

Men are too often remiss in their time payment on this soul 
insurance. When death seems imminent they try to settle their accounts and pay up their 
dues. Sickness is often a reminder from the President of the Soul-Life Insurance Company, Who 
is eager to come in person in order to make the proper adjustments. For many a patient, this 
contact with the Divine Physician of souls was not a preparation for death and life in the next 
world, but afforded a new lease on life in this. Witness the case of St. Peter’s mother-in-law, 
who “was keeping her bed sick with a fever.” Jesus drew near, took her by the hand, and 
raised her up. The fever left her at once, and she showed her gratitude by waiting on the 
Savior and His Apostles. 


Give the Divine Physician as much a chance as you do the family doctor. Do not wait till a 
member of your family is more dead than alive before you ask Jesus to come. Medicines will 


have better effect if received into a body that houses a soul at peace with God, that throbs with 
the life of His sanctifying grace. 





“He took her by the hand.” 
—St. Mark 1:31 
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Afoot In The Desert 


Paul Wilhelm 


HAD been across the desert 

from Palm Springs, Califor- 
nia, east to Amarillo, Texas, and 
from the Mexican border north to 
Idaho, but always by vehicle or 
Pullman. I had the idea that our 
Great American Desert was flat 
and hot and colorless, filled with 
poisonous insects and reptiles. 


But one day when my train 
stopped in Indio, California’s date 
empire, I struck up a conversation 
through the Pullman window with 
a weathered prospector who told 
me that real, honest-to-goodness 
mountain ranges with cool forests 
and blue lakes arose out of the 
deserts of the Southwest. I re- 
solved to see for myself. 


I knew that I couldn’t penetrate 
remote, out-of-the-way places, 
camp in deep, lovely canyons, 
sleep in lonely, unvisited spots 
unless I went afoot. That same 
weathered prospector had _in- 
formed me that “only those who 
wander on foot know what free- 
dom really means.” 


So I traveled east from Los 
Angeles by Stage, and disem- 
barked at Camp Verde, Arizona, a 
wild little frontier town sur- 
rounded with cattle ranches, In- 
dians, and beckoning blue ranges. 
I acquired two burros with packs 
and pack saddles from a kindly 
Mormon family and pushed into 
the wilderness; and as I left behind the entangle- 
ments of vertical, urban existence, I suddenly dis- 
covered an expanding, horizontal life beneath a sun 


I could see and feel, and upon an earth I could touch ‘ 


and smell. 


Each night my home was a world apart, camp 
paraphernalia thrown upon a friendly earth, my 
long-eared burros drowsing in firelight—an empire 
unto myself! In the packs were food supplies to 
last until I reached the next Trading Post 45 miles 
north, sleeping bag, compass, contour maps, type- 
writer, and watercolors. 





The burro is the real winner of 
the west. Native of Africa, he was 
transplanted into the New World 
by the Conquistadores. It was this 
patient little fellow that carried 
Bibles, text books, picks, shovels, 
nails, hammers, and saws into the 
frontiers. He is responsible for the 
trapper, pioneer and missionary. 
Because of his tough fiber the 
American Southwest was settled 
years before its time. 


” 


And as each day succeeded an- 
other I was led farther along un- 
frequented trails until I made first 
permanent camp under living 
shelter of central Arizona pine in 
Fossil Canyon, home of a wild 
band of Tonto-Apache Indians. 


Fossil Canyon is a green oasis 
winding twelve miles through a 
wilderness of broken, vermillion 
plateaus, the entire region over- 
run with deer, bear, and wild tur- 
key. Near camp, springs burst 
from a shelf of ferns and fell to 
a swift flowing river that was 
crystal clear for fine swimming— 
and rainbow trout. I slept behind 
the waterfall where watercress 
grew in quiet currents. Amid the 
greenery three deer came down 
each dawn and shyly ate tender 
ferns. 


Came a morning when young 
Dixson Lewis, my Apache friend, 
tall, self-possessed, with shoulder- 
length hair and quick-roving eyes 
led me into a hidden canyon—the 
“Old People’s Place,” where pink 
walls, a scant twenty feet across 
at the base, arose one thousand 
feet. The sky in those heights 
was like a ribbon of pure tur- 
quoise. 

Four hundred feet up a hand- 
hewn trail, cut long ago into lime- 
stone, we came upon a cliff village 
sleeping in an orange-colored cleft 
fully one hundred feet long. Earthen jars leaned 
against disintegrating mud walls, and in the cedar 
doorways sat gay baskets, still intact from the day 
an Indian woman placed them there, seven hundred 
years before. 

In the black depth of the crumbling village we 
chanced upon a sealed room. When shale slabs were 
removed my candle lighted the gloom. We beheld 
five mummies sitting on the earth floor, half-buried 
in dust, their heads cupped over dried knees. The 
Apache sniffed the fetid air. His black eyes flashed. 
“There’s power here,” and intimated that we go. 
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Discovered August 14, 1909, as a result of descriptions 
by Piute Indians, Rainbow Bridge stands lonely in some 
of the wildest country in the United States. Of salmon 
red sandstone its proportions are so nearly perfect it 
dwarfs all human architecture of the sort. If it could 
be arched over the Dome of the Capitol at Washington, 
there would still be room to spare. 


The shale was replaced and I followed after him 
into sunlight, down the trail. 

Dixson never returned to Mummy Cave, but often 
I took supplies, watercolors, and sleeping bag to 
the Spirit Place. From that starry height I felt 
strangely detached from the world. The only sound 
was the chirp of cliff swallows. 
They awoke drowsy echoes of 
the hidden canyon. 

In eight days I hiked down 
from the plateau country into 
windswept mesas of Hopi Land, 
visiting Oraibi, oldest continu- 
ously inhabited place in the 
United States on its rock for- 
tress, thence across painted sand 
wastes into the canyon country 
of northeast Arizona—over one 
hundred and fifty miles! 

From Chinle, a Trading Post 
town with an Indian school, I 
wandered east into Canyon de 
chasms, Del Muerto and Monu- 
ment, a region of fiery red sand- 
stone. Upon canyon walls that 
arose eight hundred feet from 
the level floor, were great paint- 
ings of an early people. 

I brought my sleeping bag in- 
to the White House, a pre- 
historic cliff pueblo, filling a 
wind-hollowed cave in the side 
of a cliff. 

On the morning following, a 
patch of purple shade was select- 
ed beside a juniper tree. I be- 





Navajos are on the increase, which 
is more than can be said of any other 
tribe of Indians. Young Navajo moth- 
er stands at the door of her mud 
igloo, or hogan in Monument Valley. 


gan sketching the White House. A _ dark-eyed 
shepherd boy looked on avidly. Presently four 
Indian women in gay array came out of a side 
canyon. With no difficulty they caught a sheep and 
in little time had it killed, bled and hung from my 
tree. The eldest woman had caught the blood in an 
earthen vessel; and after placing it at a safe dis- 
tance proceeded to slit the animal down the middle, 
the entrails falling to a bowl upon the ground. As 
the other three women continued skinning the 
sheep, the eldest woman salvaged most of the en- 
trails above the colon which, I later learned, would 
be dried, boiled and eaten. And in such barren 
country it was little wonder that there could be no 
waste. 

Cozy, white trader at Chinle, came up the canyon 
with his car built specially for quicksands. In it 
were four young white women attired in trim ranch 
costumes. Stopping suddenly opposite me Cozy 
gave greeting. The women alighted, walked leisure- 
ly to where I sat, thumbed my prints, finally se- 
lecting four watercolors of Canyon de Chelly. As 
they departed, skimming over wet sand up the red- 
walled canyon, Cozy tossed taffy candy to expectant 
Indian children. I settled back, richer by twenty 
dollars, reflecting that the prints had sold because 
of their “bold impressionism,” 
which was not deliberate bold- 
ness but a true expression of a 
subtle land. 

Into my camp that evening 
strode two other guests—Nava- 
jos—whom I had met at Tuba 
City Trading Post. They pre- 
sented me with a gift—a silver 
bracelet—a ritual that is cus- 
tomary of the Navajos. 

Typically Indian, my friends 
herded sheep in childhood, final- 
ly acquiring flocks of their own. 
We sat up until the mutton was 
consumed and the coffee pot dry 
singing: “Slayer of Alien gods, 
now that I am—!” 

Some weeks later, back-trek- 
king from Monument Valley, I 
camped beneath pines under 
Skeleton Cliff Ruins, close to the 
Utah line. It was indeed, the 
most isolated spot that I could 
have selected, far from the near- 
est habitation; but I felt not 
alone. 

I learned from the first to 
follow a system when making 
camp, giving each object its ac- 
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customed place. In this 
fashion a sense of security 
—a home in the wilderness—! 


was’. instantly established. 
Thus, I did not wander aim- 
lessly, nor in __ loneliness, 


through desert solitudes; to 
wander freely to live in the 
region through which I trav- 
eled, each night choosing with 
care the site for my home in 
some lovely spot was to obey 
a nomadic instinct as old as man. 
denly glowed far-off through pines. Walking 
toward it, I discovered that it brightened the ren- 
dezvous of four Family Clans. Woody Joe, camp 
friend from Canyon de Chelly, gave greeting, 

“Ah-la-hani, grandfather.” 

“Ah-la-hani,” I returned. 

“Grandfather has made straight color; he has 
done mysteries in paint. It is the ninth night and 
Prayer to Thunder Bird is sung. Would grand- 
father sit in on the Night Chant? He will learn 
of what he asked, of Etnit, power behind all things, 
of Etnit’s children, White Shell woman; House, 
Fire, and the Underground gods. Grandfather un- 
derstands this land, the life we lead, how seasons 
come and go. Tonight he will learn something of 
Navajo faith.” 

“I took my place on the ground in a circle of 
Navajo men, their bright headbands accentuating 
copper-colored skin. Stars gleamed through fretted 
pines. Somewhere someone was beating a drum. 
Masqued dancers came into firelight, beating rhyth- 
mic steps with agile feet. My turquoise bracelet 
caught the gleam of the flames. One hundred male 
voices filled the night. I was surrounded with the 
spirit of primitive religion old as earth. 

The morning following, with the memory of that 
night close about, I wandered down Paiute Canyon, 
creeping up the thousand foot wall on a thin thread 
of a trail. 

The plateau upon which I pitched a windy night 
camp, east of Navajo Mountain, was delicately 
crested with a pale-pink sandstone stratum. Rose 
tinted cliffs fell sheer away to misty depths nearly 
a mile below. Behind the plateaus mountain ranges 
loomed, rank on endless rank, for hundreds of blue 
miles,—a fastness filled with scenery too startling 
to describe. 

From my position I looked over the mightiest 
wilderness in America, the juncture of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona, a broken territory 
larger than New Egland, wide and little known. 
Only a few horseback trails crossed it for the mere 
200 Indian inhabitants. They were wild, nomadic 


A light sud- 
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tribes, eager to waylay—and 
even murder—for a _ white 
man’s scalp, burros, and 
equipment. In the past 25 
years fifteen men have dis- 
appeared in this region, their 
equipment sighted years later 
by government men in isolat- 
ed encampments. Everett 
Ruess, young artist-vagabond, 
whose letters and watercolors 
are bound and preserved by 
the Desert Magazine, was the last to vanish. 


At dawn I followed a bald red path around the 
north of Navajo Mountain into Nonnezoshie Boko, 
Canyon of the Arch. 


The trail led down 2000 feet through piles of 
conical-shaped haystack hills into Cliff Canyon. I 
swam at every pool discovered, for the day was hot. 
Until twilight I wound through a maze of canyons 
with walls yellow, pink, orange, and red, slick as 
glass, rising into a sky the color of turquoise—a 
scene in technicolor! 


When I turned the last curve and beheld the lumi- 
nous Rainbow Bridge it was with the sensation of 
having wound through corridors of old world cathe- 
drals coming at last upon a resplendent altar where 
communion awaited—a feeling wholly spiritual, per- 
sisting for the three days that I camped beneath 
the glowing Arch of Light. 


Early morning on the fourth day I stumbled be- 
hind the burros down the sudden drop of Nonne- 
zoshie Boko. But somewhere I lost trail. 


For two days I was lost in a maze of slick 
canyons, trailing back from impasses in Forbidden 
Canyon. Always the Bridge. “Back to the Bridge!” 
I felt the look of the burros say. But a way opened 
at last. And as we descended to the bank of the 
Colorado River, and the moon came up yellow and 
glaring like a giant cyclops guarding its domain 
of silence, I understand at last the words of Mary 
Austin, in her classic, “The Land of Little Rain,” 


“In all the Western desert edges there are essays 
in miniature of the famed, terrible Grand Canyon, 
to which, if you keep on long enough in this coun- 
try, you will come at last.” 


Beneath incurving cliffs I was alone where only 
the voice of the Colorado could reach. A wind 
moved through willows, and downdrafts flickered 
cottonwoods that caught the moon on silver tilted 


leaves. A peace flowed through me. Like the 
Mountain Chant of the Navajos, 
“Hozho hogan ladin nasha woyen,” In the 


House of Happiness there I wander.... 


May 











Aimee Torriani 


She Sester 's P hayer 


It was in late November, 1226, that the Court Jester of Anresson announced to his 
lord that the ambitious and much feared Hugh of Valmondrois was at the castle gates, 
ready to appropriate the castle, to put to death the Lord Jean, and to banish his daughter 
and sole heir, Raimonde. The faithful Jester, who had prayed that Raimonde’s would 
be an unusual life—one in which she would bring peace and beauty into the lives of 
others—smuggled the child out of the castle and took her to a convent of nuns at Des 
Fleurs. A mishap in their flight resulted in a lapse of memory for Raimonde, and try 
as she would, she could not recall any of the circumstances of her early life. When a 
band of traveling troubadours stopped to beg bread at the convent gate, Raimonde, dis- 
guised as a baker’s bey, joined them. She failed to recognize Favaric, her father’s jester, 
in the group. Unknown to Raimonde the troubadours were on the way to her father’s 
Castle of Valmondrois for the wedding of Hugh’s twin sister Yvonne. Raimonde wit- 
nesses the preparations for the wedding and was torn between the desire to remain with 
Hugh at Valmondrois and the invitation to accompany Yvonne and her husband, Robert 
de Verlay, to their castle en the far off coast of Brittany. 
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CHAPTER V 
HUGH 
: (Continued) 





NDER the canopy of gold, with its rich tassels 
swinging, marched the Bishop. Raimonde 
thought he looked very tired and worn amidst all 
this pomp and glory; she felt he would far rather 
have been out riding on the open road, as first she 
had seen him that day when the troubadours asked 
his blessings. 

Following the Bishop, came the local prelates and 
the lay brothers in their sombre blacks and browns. 

When the last of the ecclesiastical procession had 
passed, there was a lull for a few seconds; then the 
voices from the chapel pealed forth a _ glorious 
chant, and all joined in. At this very impressive 
moment the great doors of the castle again swung 
wide open and the bride and her attendants entered 
the court. 

A gentle murmur went up as the bride appeared 
and then....a hushed silence. Never had Rai- 
monde seen anyone half so lovely. She was dressed 
in snow white lace, from the highest point in her 
crown shaped head-dress, to the dainty slippers, 
appliqued on soft white kid, which fitted her tiny 
feet perfectly. She carried a bridal bouquet of 
white roses in her hands, on which she wore gloves 
made of the same lace as was her gown. 

All stood like stone figures as she entered the 


chapel with her attendants, followed by the knights 
and ladies of the court. 

In a few minutes the singing died away and the 
drone of the Bishop’s voice in prayer penetrated 
the courtyard. Still silent and with bowed heads, 
the crowd stood waiting for the moment when the 
chapel bells would announce that the ceremony had 
ended. 

At the first peal of the beil bedlam broke loose. 
From every side the villagers crowded, screaming, 
shouting, singing, and laughing. Baskets and gar- 
lands of flowers were showered on the wedding 
party. 

From his squires the groom received several 
leather bags of coins which he threw to the crowd, 
Raimonde caught one and passed it along to a 
woman who had with her four small children. 
Dressed in the gayest peasant colors, yet all of 
them almost in rags, the little family knelt at Rai- 
monde’s feet to thank her, the mother saying, “Thou 
art a noble boy; great things will be wrought be- 
cause of thee.” 

At last, amid a shower of flowers, Duke Robert 
and his lovely bride, the Lady Yvonne, gained the 
castle steps and entered its wide portals where the 
feasting was to begin. 
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For days, weeks, and months, the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker had been working 
as fast as their hands would go. The chief cook 
and his twenty assistants, the dairy maids, the 
bakers, the gardeners, all these and many more had 
striven their utmost for the triumph of this one 
day. 

Never had Raimonde seen so much food. After 
the humble fare at the convent, and the simple, 
though hearty meals with the troubadours, this 
wedding feast was beyond her comprehension. 

Once seated at the banquet hall, she thought she 
would become ill and have to run away, at the many 
and mixed odors of foods and perfumes. 

She felt better after the Bishop had pronounced 
the blessing and a great brazier of burning herbs 
was brought in and placed before the bride’s table. 
This was done after the manner of the Italian 
castles, and the sweet smelling burning herbs took 
away the heavy odor of roasts and garlic. 

Ravenously the guests started. The first course 
consisted of slices of stag, boar’s head larded, with 
herb sauce. Beef, mutton, leg of pork, and roasted 
swan were brought in, the latter as if the bird were 
still alive. His beak was gilded, his body silvered 
and he stood on a mass of green pastry which 
looked like grass. Banners were placed here and 
there, all over the enormous platter. 

A pottage was served next, of lentils highly 
seasoned and steaming hot. Everything was either 
too hot or too highly seasoned for Raimonde, but 
she tried to taste a bit of everything placed before 
her. 

Rabbits came in heavy gravy; roasted woodcock 
and snipe; patties filled with yolk of eggs, cheese 
and cinnamon. There were tankards of wine, both 
hot and cold. 

For dessert a large pie was brought in; it took 
ten page boys to carry it. It was set before the 
bridegroom, who slashed it open with a sword, and 
out flew scores of little black birds. 

One of these page boys who carried in the pie, 
explained to the troubadours that the birds were 
put into the huge crust through a small opening 
and then this was covered over with a thick piece 
of soft dough. The entire pie was then covered 
with a sugar mixture which hardened and made it 
impossible for the birds to break through, until it 
was cut. 

Raimonde was distressed about the birds, but 
happily when the pie was opened everyone of them 
seemed alive, for they flew out of the castle so 
quickly that they resembled a puff of black smoke. 

At the end of this meal platters were passed, 
upon which were heaped baked pears, shelled wal- 
nuts, dates, figs, and sugar plums. 


When the Bishop had pronounced the thanks- 
giving after the feast, he told the guests that every 
morsel left on the banquet table would be dis- 
tributed to the poor, even then waiting at the castle 
gates. 

All during the ceremony and feasting Raimonde’s 
thoughts drifted back to Sister Angele and her 
dearly loved cousin Philipe. Raimonde remembered 
how he had sought the protection of the cloister 
because of the bloodshed and devastation to his 
lands and people, caused by this same Robert de 
Verlay. The young troubadour dreaded going to 
the coast of Brittany because of this memory, and 
besides, Raimonde was weary of travel and felt the 
need of rest from the deprivations she had known 
full well. 


Before the bridal party left the banquet hall 
Raimonde was sent for. Alone she stood before 
the bride and groom and the great Hugh himself. 
She seemed a very little troubadour to have such 
a big decisien to make. 

The bride spoke first: “Wouldst thou join us in 
our journey to L’Adrose, one of the seacoast 
fortresses belonging to the Kingdom of Valmon- 
drois? I should dearly love to have thee; thou art 
a lad of great promise and until thou dost decide 
to journey to the Crusades, I feel this would be a 
good home for thee. My husband and I will treat 
thee as a younger brother.” 


Raimonde bowed low as Yvonne turned to Robert. 
He speedily took up the bride’s invitation to the 
young troubadour before them. “I will give thee a 
black horse with silver trappings and a goodly sum 
of money for thyself or the troubadours. The Lady 
Yvonne has made. but one request on this her 
wedding day, which thou hast just heard; surely 
thou hast not the heart to refuse so fair a one 
today.” 

Raimonde looked up and saw only Hugh’s large 
domineering eyes staring at her. She wished he 
would speak for her. One minute it seemed he was 
going to; then she realized she must accept. Under 
such circumstances no troubadour could do less. 


But Yvonne spoke first: “The lad is young, and 
’tis a big decision. Let him have until tomorrow 
morning to make it. So that he may discuss the 
matter with the troubadours. After all he doth be- 
long to a group and it may not be so simple for 
him to leave. Go now, Raimonde, but we hope thy 
plans will be to join us. However, thou are free to 
go or to remain.” 

This was a kind gesture on Yvonne’s part and 
the girl troubadour appreciated it. Raimonde 
bowed again and looked up smiling at Yvonne, but 
in a second her eyes were looking straight into 
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Hugh’s; as she walked down the long banquet hall 
she felt his gaze holding her at Valmondrois. 


Alone, she left the great hall and wandered 
across the courtyard into the chapel. Cressets 
burned on the high altar and cast a dim een:< light 
in the silent place. 


The girl troubadour knelt before the altar of the 
Virgin, her thoughts on Des Fleurs and Sister 
Angele, then on the words the Wise One had spoken. 
All these meditations led her to ask herself, “What 
is thy mission on earth?” If only she could go 
back and know something of what her parents had 
accomplished. A surge of loneliness swept over 
her that enveloped her like a hooded mantle. How 
could she, a frail singer, too weary of body now to 
want to travel another step, have any great mission 
in life? 

Her surroundings were the result of war and 
violence. The very people about her were but 
pawns in the game of war and pillage that domi- 
nated France. The woman in her longed for the 
security and peace of the home Lady Yvonne offered 
her, but Hugh’s face haunted her. Hugh, the arro- 
gant; he would probably laugh at her unformed 
ideals of peace. Yet here in the stillness of the 
Chapel, she felt she already had a power over this 
mighty man. For more than an hour she remained 
in this hushed and holy spot, but as she rose to 
leave, she smiled at her great faith in herself. 


As she genuflected she recalled Sister Angele’s 
counsel, “When thou are greatly troubled child, 
say to our Blessed Lord, simply and humbly, ‘Thy 
Will be Done.’” 

As she left the chapel, the door of the court yard 
was deserted and the castle in darkness. Two 


sleepy squires were caring for the horses used in 
the wedding procession. Overhead, the sky was 
veiled with fog that crept around the walls and 
towers of Valmondrois like an ocean of ghostlike 
whiteness, heavy with salt moisture. 

Raimonde asked one of the men for a torch to 
light her way to the tower, remarking idly on the 
coming of the fog so late in the season. 

“Aye Lad, it was on just such a night as this 
that the Lady Deraine, wife of Philipe of Ramay, 
walked out on the battlements and fell to her death. 
A night we well remember.” 

Raimonde immediately recognized the names of 
Lady Deraine and Philipe of Ramay; he was Sister 
Angele’s beloved cousin. She longed to ask ques- 
tions concerning the strange tragedy, but refrained, 
conscious that it was not wise to speak of personal 
matters with strangers, who might misunderstand 
her interest. She bade the men good night and 
carrying her torch well ahead of her eyes, she 
walked slowly to the narrow doorway that led to 
the “tower of the goblins.” The deserted corridor 
and echoing stairs filled her with nameless dread 
and she was glad to enter her own little room and 
bolt the stout oaken door. She piled faggots on the 
fire, lit a taper, glad of the warmth and light, for 
the air was chill and the world outside ghostly and 
unreal. 


Before sleep came to her that night, instead of 


thinking of the decision she was to make the follow- 
ing day, the thought of Deraine seemed alternating 
in her thoughts with the Wise One’s words “and 
your feet shod with the preparation for the Gospel 


of Peace.” It was like a litany of life. No matter 
how she tried to change the answer, always it was, 
“preparation for the Gospel of Peace.” 


CHAPTER VII 
ARLETTE 


soa ete| N THE morrow the castle of Valmon- 
i ~\ | drois was in an uproar and bustle of 
excitement, preparatory to the de- 
parture of Robert de Verlay and his 

¥]i young bride, Yvonne. Their journey 

—— to L’Adrose would be leagues of hard 
travel. Hugh was sending an escort of forty armed 
men to protect the travellers from bands of robbers, 
who might seize the rich chests of clothing, linens, 


laces, and silver that composed the bride’s dower. 

Robert de Verlay again sent word to ask Rai- 
monde to make the journey with them. He had 
watched Yvonne’s pleasure in the young troubadour 
and he wisely decided that the journey would be 
less irksome if the lad rode at their side. 


1942 


Alexandrois opposed letting the troubadour Rai- 
monde go, for he felt that Hugh’s influence and 
Valmondrois’s approval were far more important to 
the prestige of his little group than were anything 
that Robert and Yvonne could ever give them. 

Favaric sided with Alexandrois, but for another 
reason, which he did not voice. He feared Rai- 
monde could not stand another long journey so soon 
after the months of hard travel she had gone 
through. Even though he realized that on such a 
trip as this wedding party were to take, there would 
be far more luxury and leisure than Raimonde had 
enjoyed with the troubadour van. 

At the request of Arlette the matter was finally 
taken to the head of the castle, the mighty Hugh. 
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It was his decison which determined Raimonde’s 
fate, that she would remain at Valmondrois, but 
that all the other troubadours would accompany the 
wedding party to the coast of Brittany. With this 
demand that Raimonde alone remain, went a large 
purse of gold to Alexandrois and his companions, 
so they dared not refuse, though they greatly dis- 
approved of leaving their new found troubadour 
with the unusual voice at one castle while they 
journeyed far off. 


Yvonne, though much hurt, acquiesced to her 
twin’s desire. For ever since they had been chil- 
dren his word had been law to her. But she did 
ask him to promise her that both Arlette and Rai- 
monde would be allowed to pay her a visit before 
the winter placed its sheets of ice and miles of snow 
between them. 


Favaric was delighted with all the attention that 
was being bestowed upon Raimonde, and yet he 
dared not think of what the outcome of it all might 
be. If he left the girl troubadour alone and Hugh 
found out her disguise, and also learned that she 
was the daughter of his conquered and deceased 
enemy, also the rightful heir to the rich Kingdom 
of Anresson, what might be the consequences? 


Since their visit to the Wise One Favaric had 
found that when he followed her counsel he seldom 
met with difficulties. But to follow her was not 
always easy. She had said to him, “In all things, 
Jester, follow the Inner Light and listen to the 
voice of spirit; both are seen and heard only by 
those who really love, not one, nor some, but all 
their fellow men.” 


Favaric knew full well at that moment he must 
face Raimonde and leave her quietly with her 
enemy, loving them both, and trusting always in 
God’s infinite care. 


The wedding party were bidding their adieus; 
the troubadours were gathered together in a small 
banquet hall for the last hearty meal together be- 
fore leaving. Both Alexandrois and Favaric found 
their way to Raimonde’s Goblin Tower. 


Alexandrois was deeply touched at leaving the 
young troubadour; he stumbled over a few words 
of parting and without the usual formalities of the 
jongleurs he rushed from the room leaving her 
alone with Favaric. 


After a pause the Jester said, “In all faith Rai- 
monde, I would not leave thee. Yet wert thou to 
go also, the displeasure of Valmondrois would work 
ill for us, for Hugh is all powerful and very un- 
forgiving. I shall return soon, and next season we 
shall journey to Rennes, where Eugene de Firon 
holds great tournaments, which they say the King 


will attend. To these festivities we shall go to- 
gether.” 

Favaric said this like a kind father to comfort a 
child who could only be made to forget the present 
anguish by some future planned happiness. 

Raimonde smiled at him, but said nothing. 

Favaric, too, smiled and sang a few bars of one 
of his favorite tunes; as he did so he turned a little 
flip in the air, his agile body ever ready to move 
at his command, even in the small space of the 
Goblin Tower. : 

“Thou art like mine own child, Raimonde. I do 
fear to leave thee, and though my songs be merry 
and my actions bright, they mask a lonely heart.” 

Raimonde sat huddled among the rugs that 
covered her bed, trying bravely to smile. Favaric 
came over to her, placed his hands on her head, 
turned and left the room. She heard his footsteps 
echoing down the steps and on through the lone 
empty halls. 

Later, she went to the window and saw the great 
gate open for the travellers to pass over the draw 
bridge. She almost counted each step they took, 
as they crossed the massive wooden structure. On 
the opposite side of the bridge at the cross roads 
was a Calvary, a large stone cross, such as are 
seen all through Brittany. At the foot of this 
Favaric stood long after the others had passed, 
anxious for a glimpse of the tower room that held 
Raimonde. He waved his cap and the girl trouba- 
dour sat breathlessly waiting and watching until 
they rounded the last hill and were lost in the mist 
of the white buckwheat fields which lined the 
Northern Road on and on. 


Raimonde was a lonely and a sad little trouba- 
dour that day. She had to fight a real battle to 
keep the tears away. The only thing that com- 
forted her was to sing. So she sat at the tower 
window with her lute and sang over and over the 
songs that Favaric had taught her. Then she re- 
membered a little song she had not thought of since 
the day that she sang it to Sister Angele. She had 
told her it was in appreciation of the picture of the 
Little Man Francis and his birds. Slowly she re- 
called it: 

“I heard a bird sing in the night in December, 

A magical thing and sweet to remember. 

It sang of peace, of love in the heavens, 

That dear little bird 

That sang in December. 


Oh God! Send again that sweet bird 
With its message; that song full of hope, 
Full of joy in December. 


(To be continued ) 
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NE CRITICISM that has been 

hurled, with large justice, at 

Hollywood is the fact that it 
dotes on the routine—it places a 
premium on imitation—it condones 
alleged creators who base all their 
ideas on what the public has accept- 
ed in the past—not on what it might 
be willing to accept in the future. 
Some measure of hope that this is 
just a theory of the critics and not 
necessarily a proven fact may be 
found in the distinctive, productive 
career of Charlie Chaplin who, after 
many years of service to the mo- 
tion picture industry, has not yet 
seen his position as the film colony’s 
first citizen usurped. 

Although this comment is con- 
cerned more directly with our selec- 
tion of Charlie Chaplin’s re-release 
of “The Gold Rush” as the picture 
of the month, a few words on “The 
Great Dictator” are in order. That 
picture saw the baggy-trousered, 
derby-hatted figure of Chaplin be- 
come articulate. The storm of pro- 
test was enormous. A good many 
well-intentioned people felt that 
Chaplin’s attempt to preach a social 
philosophy was ill-advised and poor- 
ly suited to the screen character he 
had built up over a period of years. 


It would seem that they missed the 
fundamental point behind Chaplain’s 
capitulation to the spoken screen 
and his anxiety to direct a message 
to the world which has loved and 
respected him. No figure of our time 
has typified the “little man” more 
than Charlie Chaplin. To be sure 
he is grossly exaggerated—else how 
could we have stood to see ourselves 
mirrored so accurately on the screen. 
By becoming a caricature, Chaplin 
became a symbol. But there comes 
a time when even the “little man” 
must speak—when the caldron of re- 
sentment, anger and disgust at 


‘man’s inhumanity to man boils over 


within him. Chaplin felt this way— 
and in “The Great Dictator” he 
spoke. He spoke for all of us and to 
all of us. He did as you and I and 
countless millions of other people 
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Edmund Lowe 


would have done, were we able to 
grab a microphone from the hands 
of an oppressor and hurl our voice 
through the air into the hearts and 
minds of men. It was good that we 
disagreed on the philosophy expound- 
ed in Chaplin’s speech. That is 
democracy. It is not to our credit 
that many reputable newspapers and 
persons questioned his right to speak 
as he felt. 

At any rate, however Chaplin may 
have erred in the production of “The 
Great Dictator,” the honors that 
were his in 1925 when “The Gold 
Rush” made its first appearance are 
likely to be duplicated when it is 
shown again this month. Narrative 
has been added to the story. So 
has a musical score—composed by 
Chaplin with the help of a few fami- 
liar tunes. 

A chap who makes no pretensions 
about the fact that he has been mak- 
ing movies for a good many years 
is Eddie Lowe. He can remember 
back to 1915 when he was playing 
stock in Los Angeles and did movie 
work between shows. Hollywood 
was a sleepy village then—pepper 
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HOLLY WOOD 


David Hanna 


trees lined each side of the streets— 
the studio gates were open to all. 
Anyone’s back yard was a movie lot 
and night and interior shots were 
obtained through the simple expe- 
dient of tossing a piece of canvas 
over the unroofed sets and buildings. 
That Eddie knows the business so 
well may account for the fact that 
he is one of the most genial, friendly 
people you’re likely to meet in the Oz 
of the Pacific. He’s a graduate of 
Santa Clara University where he 
later taught elocution and drama. 
But Eddie Lowe changed the desk lot 
of his classroom for the footlights 
of the stage. He became one of the 
leading legitimate actors of the 
Pacific Coast—playing stock success- 
fully in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. In 1923 he entered 
movies and has been a headliner ever 
since. Of course everyone remem- 
bers his greatest hit, “What Price 
Glory.” Well, it wasn’t long after 
Pearl Harbor that Eddie went back 
into harness playing Sergeant Flagg 
on the radio—at the same time keep- 
ing busy with his screen work. His 
latest film is one of his best— 
“Klondyke Fury.” It is a more 
serious role than he’s been called up- 
on to play in recent years—a doctor 
who faces the decision of going 
through with an operation for which 
he once was piaced on trial for mal- 
practice. The picture reunites him 
with William K. Howard, the 
director who handled several of his 
biggest hits. It is typical of Eddie 
Lowe that he would be willing to 
undertake the assignment at the in- 
stigation of his pal. “Klondyke 
Fury” is an independent picture and 
many Hollywood artists refuse to 
work in them. But Eddie saw in it 
a good story, a fine director and an 
opportunity to keep busy in the job 
he likes best. He plunged into work 
with the verve, animation and spirit 
of good fellowship which have al- 
ways characterized his attitude and 
philosophy of life. The finished pic- 
ture is ample demonstration of the 
correctness of his views. 
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EFORE the invasion of 

Thailand Lucy Starling, 
a Presbyterian Missionary 
now in the United States, did 
more to bring a knowledge of 
and friendship with Thailand 
than any other single per- 
son. She is one of those hum- 
ble, great people whose inner 
torch shines so brightly that 
it is hard to visualize her 
after one leaves her presence. 
People like Lucy Starling 
seem more like trees or stars. 
They have roots deep down 
in the earth. They have 
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Thailand is My Land 


Aimee Torriani 


planted deeds that will grow for generations. They are 
like the stars, for they shine out in wintry nights and 
make the very darkness beautiful. 


Miss Starling has had charge of the girls’ school in 
Lampang, Thailand, for many years. The past year 
there were five hundred girls under her supervision. But 
beyond and above her work as a missionary and educator, 
stands the fact that Miss 
Starling is a mother. She has 
adopted and brought up four- 
teen children during her 
thirty odd years in Thailand. 

From Maine to California 
the press and radio hail the 
adoption of a child by a 
glamour girl or a crooning 
lad, but a missionary may 
adopt fourteen Buddhist 
Babes and do a fine job at 
raising them, with never a 
word of praise from press or 
radio. 











Se SS 


1. Lucy Starling. 2 Girl’s School in Lampang. 
3. Adopted Buddhist children. 
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In Thailand no living mother will nurse a child 
whose mother has just died. They believe that the 
spirits will also take the living mother’s babe. This 
is a bit of Animism which has crept into Buddhism 
in North Thailand. The motherless infant is at 
the mercy of the natives who chew bananas and 
rice and stuff it down the throats of the helpless 
creature. Word spread to the far off native as well 
as those close to the Mission that there was milk 
and proper care to be had at the Mission School. 
Thus did Lucy Starling become the mother of four- 
teen Buddhists. She realizes that she is in the 
most distinctly Buddhist country in the world, and 
although she hopes her children will some day em- 
brace the Christian faith, nothing is done about it, 
until they themselves make the decision. 

Thailand is a country nearly as large as Japan 
and Korea combined. It has an area of about 
200,000 square miles. There are 16,000 Buddhist 
temples, 132,893 Buddhist priests, some 77,000 
novices, and spirit shrines (little houses and tem- 
ples where the travelling spirits may stop to rest) 
at every bend of the road. Yellow-robed shaven- 
headed priests go about begging and it is con- 
sidered a great honor to be allowed to feed them. 
Every man and boy in Thailand is expected to spend 
some portion of his life in a Buddhist monastery. 

These natives, so sincerely loved by Miss Star- 
ling, are people who have cultivated great patience, 
submission, almsgiving and sympathy, and it is 
hard for her to think of them suffering Japanese 
aggression and brutal warfare. Now that bombs 
are dropping on Bangkok, Miss Starling thinks 
especially of her oldest son who is there attending 
medical college. His mother is educating him to 
be a doctor, and he intends to dedicate his life to 
the natives who still have great need of medical 
care. 

This boy Sawat (in Thai)—Happy, in English— 
is now eighteen years of age. He was the first 
baby to be brought to the Mission. At that time 
it took much courage, prayer, and fortitude for 
Miss Starling, an unmarried missionary at the head 
of a girls’ school to accept a boy baby. For hours 
she visualized problems she might have to face 
when Sawat grew up; she wondered how the Mis- 
sionary Board would accept her motherhood. All 
the time the child’s grandfather kept saying like a 
litany, “I pity him”...“I pity him.” Miss Star- 
ling, too, pitied him, having bananas and rice 
stuffed down his little throat, so Sawat became her 
child. 

Pyam, her oldest daughter, is now thirteen. She 
is very musical, the soul of rhythm. She hopes to be 
a teacher in the school that has always been home 
to her. 


Kasam, another girl, is a year younger than 
Pyam. Kasam has ambitions to become a nurse; 
she is the most affectionate child of the family, is 
devoted to her mother, and tries to imitate her 
every mannerism. 

Chalem See, ten years old, is the “problem child.” 
She is a born dictator, thinks nothing of laying 
down the law to her brothers, sisters, the mission- 
aries, and sometimes even her mother. But Lucy 
Starling sees in this Chalem See great potentiali- 
ties for leadership and only tries to direct her domi- 
neering personality into channels of service and re- 
sponsibilities. 

But the Miracle Child at the Mission is Kwan 
Chai, (Sweetheart.) She was brought to the school 
in a rice basket, a seven months baby, whose moth- 
er had died at her birth. The infant looked like a 
withered leaf; she was peeling, wrinkled, and so 
tiny she did not seem human. For five months this 
bit of bones, barely covered by fiesh, lay in a basket 
at the hospital. She was considered absolutely 
hopeless by everyone; doctors, nurses, missionaries 
and visitors all told her Missionary mother, “That 
baby has no mind; she will never amount to any- 
thing.” Yet Kwan Chai, though she showed no 
signs of life, refused to die. One day a Danish 
nurse came to visit the Mission. Realizing how 
much Miss Starling wanted this child to survive, 
the wise nurse prescribed Oestryl, a sex hormone, 
which is to be found only in Bangkok, at great 
price. She also gave the infant small doses of 
calomel, and Lucy Starling took the babe to a re- 
treat in the hills where the Missionaries sometimes 
went when the heat was intense in Lampang. Ina 
few weeks Kwan Chai was blossoming like a flower. 
Now nearly four, she is unusually intelligent, has a 
beautiful singing voice and is known far and wide 
as the Miracle of the Mission. 

Paipun and Banchert are still babes in a basket. 


Nineteen-forty-one was a bumper crop baby sea- 
son, the stork still finding Lucy Starling an easy 
mark. But when the fourteenth event of mother- 
hood was reached, the Missionary Mother called a 
halt. For not only do all these children require a 
great deal of time, but the money for their care 
and education must be supplied by their mother. 
Much of this she earns by writing and lecturing. 
Her brother, Lynn Starling, a famous and success- 
ful writer for both stage and screen, has been to 
his missionary sister much the same as were the 
ravens to Elias. Whenever Lynn Starling hears 
that the Buddhist babes are in need of a new 
home, a new teacher, more food, clothing, or medi- 
cal care he sends over the good old American Eagle, 


« and that bird has done as good a job in his day as 


did the ravens for Elias. 
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There’s a great bond of understanding and 
friendship between this brother and sister. Per- 
haps actors, writers and missionaries are cut from 
the same blue print in God’s Kingdom. 

Lucy Starling was once summoned to the Court 
of the King Prachatipok to hold court with him and 
his youthful and beautiful queen. Miss Starling 
found herself the only American among Chinese, 
Burmese, Siamese, and Indians. After much ritual 
and pomp and a long audience, the King and Queen 
presented her with a goodly sum of money, which 
made it possible to install running water in the 
entire Mission school at Lampang. This gift from 
the Royalty of Thailand has proved a great bless- 
ing to all. 

It was this same King Prachatipok who later 
abdicated his throne to his seven year old nephew. 
The King had been educated at Oxford, and the 
young heir to the throne was sent to Switzerland 
for his education, where he still is. In the mean- 


time Thailand is no longer an absolute monarchy; 
therefore this young King may never be crowned. 

Lucy Starling, now in the United States on her 
fifth leave of absence in thirty-two years, has left 


her children financially sound for a year. But with 
Thailand in the state of warfare, she knows little 
of what is happening to them. However she will 
return to therfi as soon as it is humanly possible. If 
there ever was a proof of maternal love it is in this 
remarkable case. Lucy Starling is now with her 
own family, in her own country, yet she is so home- 
sick for her children she can hardly wait to return 
to them. 


There is something deeply touching in the fact 
that those who serve, learn to love. Perhaps some 
day when the world pauses to listen and learn the 
lesson taught by the Prince of Peace, soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines may be sent to serve, and then 
they will build this new visioned world, something 
which will never be accomplished by slaughter. 


May the stars and stripes wave for and may the 
Statue of Liberty pay homage to such a true Amer- 
ican, who brings this message of service and love 
from her land to Thailand, and who now says 
proudly, “Though America is my mother country 
and to her I swear allegiance, I can also say proud- 
ly, that Thailand is my land.” 
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Swiss Horses Are Blessed 


VERY year, on April 23, which is the feast of 

St. George, the inhabitants of the quaint vil- 
lage of Turtmann, in the Valais, Switzerland, bring 
their horses, donkeys, and mules to the entrance of 
their parish church, to have the animals solemnly 
blessed by the priest. St. George is the patron 
saint of domestic beasts in that part of the country 
and peasants will gladly interrupt their work on the 
fields to take their four-legged helpers to the scene 
of blessing. Some 80 animals were brought to last 
year’s ceremonies. 


Blessing the horses is also an important rite in 
the canton of Ticino. In this instance it is St. An- 
thony who is revered as patron saint of horses, 
donkeys, and mules on January 17. After Holy 
Mass has been celebrated in the church, the priest 
will step outside and give his blessing to the wait- 
ing animals. At Bellinzona, capital of the canton, 
some 30—40 horses were blessed last year; at Lo- 
carno and in other communities the number varied, 
according to the size of the locality. The animals 
are specially groomed and adorned for the occasion. 
Entire families witness the ceremonies and dogs are 


very often brought along also to receive a blessing. 


The picture on the 
opposite page shows 
a group of horses 
before the church. 


The picture above 
shows a horse, with 
the family’s dog, 
awaiting their bless- 
ing. 


The picture to the 
left shows part of 
the eighty animals 
brought to last 
year’s ceremonies. 














HEY had been mar- 
ried for five years; 
happy, domesticated; Jim 
had a good income; Alice 
had all a woman’s heart 
could reasonably ask for. 
But they had been reading some fool psychology 
about husband and wife taking a vacation from 
each other. So they were going to take a year’s 
holiday apart. It was all arranged; the apartment 
was to be maintained for immediate occupaney at 
the end of the year. They invited me back a year 
and one week from tonight to celebrate the union, 
the reuniting of two souls revivified and spiritu- 
alized by absence from each other. One might call 
the other during the marriage for a dinner date— 
but no obligation—they were to be absolutely free. 
Jim was going to live at his club; Alice to have a 
private apartment. It sounded swell: freedom, 
travel, relaxation and all that went with it. Good 


ole Jim was giving Alice a handsome sum of money ~ 


to take care of herself in the style Alice had been 
accustomed to. It was all set to begin a week from 
tonight. 

If one or the other did not want to unite, all he 
or she need do was to write to the other at the 
apartment address at the end of the year. I had 
been called in to drink the toast to marriage free- 
dom-—the success of modern thinking. Somehow, I 
felt like the Ancient Mariner. I remonstrated 
feebly. You know it really wasn’t any of my busi- 
ness. I suggested tactfully: “Well, now, perhaps 
marriage isn’t supposed to allow such separation. 
After all, there’s the beauty and importance of the 
life; mutually helping and consoling each other.” 

But they had been over all that; they knew ail 
the answers. SoI sipped some more Cointreau. We 
all deplored again that their marriage had not been 
blessed with children. I begged them to adopt one 
a couple of years ago; but they wouldn’t see it my 
way. If there had been a child or two, it might 
have given them other things to think about than 
a marriage holiday. Well, I left the apartment 
wishing them a happy vacation. 

After three or four months Jim called me one 
evening at my apartment. I accepted his invita- 
tion to dinner gladly. As usual, Jim was at the 
door when I got there. He greeted me effusively; 
somehow it didn’t ring true. Jim looked all right. 
He was always a natty dresser; but he lacked that 
meticulousness which Alice produced for him. He 
told me he had lost a little weight; work at office 





A YEAR OFF 


This short story tells in four brief episodes the 
inevitable sequel to an idea absurdly advanced in 
Harper's Magazine, and condensed in Readers’ 
Digest for November, 1941, under the title, “A Sab- 
batical Year for Marriage.” 


had been more complicated 
than usual with priorities, 
increased taxes, etc. 
“How’s Alice,” I asked. 
“Have dinner with her 
since you started your 
leaves of absence?” “No,” Jim said. “I’ve been 
waiting for Alice to call me. She’s been away on a 
South American cruise and just got back. Anyway, 
why should I interrupt Alice’s plans?” 

Somehow, I didn’t like it. I urged him to call 
Alice for a date of some sort. But he insisted: 
“No! A year we agreed to—and so it will be. At 
the end of the year we reunite if inclined; or de- 
cide a permanent resignation.” Then with a wry 
smile: Tom, I studied business when I went to 
college. I’m afraid I missed the boat when it came 
to psychology.” Well, we had dinner together, and 
all in all, a pretty dull evening, the discussion of 
war, taxes, and future of the government not prov- 
ing much of a diversion. 

I left town the next day for a prolonged business 
trip, during which Alice called repeatedly. As she 
had left her phone number, I called her upon my re- 
turn and agreed to meet her for dinner. Alice was 
beautiful as ever; her hair had just the right turn 
to it; skin delicately creamed and powered (she 
always used rouge in restraint and agreed with me 
that finger nail polish was an abomination); 
gowned tastefully. Alice had not suffered in the 
eight months of the furlough, at least to ail ap- 
pearances. No, she had not called Jim. She said 
this with just a bit of feminine pride. Jim had not 
called her. He surely saw the announcement of her 
return from the cruise. Ah—the cruise—exotic, 
magnificent. I wasn’t too sure; although Alice 
can be convincing. Oh, she was spending her time 
interestingly: friends, teas, matinees, and all the 
rest. But she was curiously keen about hearing 
everything I had to tell about my evening with 
Jim. So, as I left I suggested to Alice that she call 
Jim for a date. But she reiterated that it was real- 
ly Jim’s place to call. 

Well, eleven months of the year had passed. I 
was entertaining a customer from out of town at 
one of the night clubs. The customer’s idea, not 


mine. To my surprise there was dear old Jim at a 
table with some woman. That was all right. 
guess. Certainly none of my business. Maybe a 


business engagement of some kind. After all, this 
was a year off, and Jim and Alice were modern, 
free, and psychological. 
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ORDINANDS 
of 
1942 





May will bring the ordination of thirty-seven priests at St. Meinrad. The privileged young men are, left to 


right: Front row: 


Fr. Raban Hathorn, O.S.B., Fr. Lucien Duesing, O.S.B., Fr. Marion Walsh, O.S.B., Fr. 


Adrian Fuerst, 0.S.B., Fr. Ernest Schnaus, 0.S.B., Fr. Bede Stocker, O.S.B., Fr. Stanislaus Maudlin, O.S.B., Fr. 


Kevin Ryan, 0.S.B. Second Row: 


Fr. Benno Fellinger, 0.S.B., Rev. William O’Brien, Rev. James O’Connor, 


Rev. Lawrence Boone, Rev. Eugene Zimmerman, Fr. Marcellus Fisher, O0.S.B., Fr. Casimir Kot, 0.S.B. Third 


Row: 


Doody, Rev. Matthew Brennan, Rev. Francis Hay. Fourth Row: 


Rev. William Vollmuth, Rev. James Hill, Rev. Roman Heerdink, Rev. George Greenwell, Rev. 


Timothy 
Rev. John Miles, Fr. Ralph Maher, Cong. 


Orat., Rev. Michael Lynch, Rev. George Schroeder. Rev. Robert Hoevel, Rev. Bernard Shank, Rev. Russell Sims. 


Fifth Row: 
Van Nevel, Rev. Joseph Casey, Rev. George Muresan. 
the picture was taken.) 


Rev. Thomas Ryan, Rev. William Ryan, Rev. Hubert Hagan, Rev. Robert Brown, Rev. Albert 
(The Reverend Fred Schroeder was absent at the time 





A week later, I was eating dinner with a friend 
at once of the hotels. At one end of the dining 
room there was Alice with some man, certainly of 
striking appearance; and Alice had lost none of 
her charm. I still felt it was none of my business. 
So what! 


Well, I looked at the calendar as I got up early 
this morning. The big day of the reuniting—fifty- 
three weeks since the dinner a week before the 
marr-age vacation was to begin. 


I’d not wait till evening for the dinner of the 
reunion, to see them. No! I’d go out in the morn- 
ing to celebrate with them. I entered the lobby of 
their apartment building. I pressed the button, 
and while I waited, the mail man came in. He was 
putting letters in the several boxes. He had two 
left. He said to me: “You know, funny thing; 
there’s been no mail at this place for a year and 
now there’s one for both Mr. and Mrs. Maloney.” 
I looked at the envelopes; the one to Jim was in 
Alice’s handwriting; the one to Alice was in Jim’s. 
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Unusually large sunspots this month have led 
scientists to expect a display of the Aurora 
Borealis toward the end of May. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS 


or 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Raymond Rien, O.S.B. 


N THE desolate regions of the Polar world, 

which are winter-bound the greater part of the 
year, man, elsewhere the lord of the earth, plays 
but an insignificant part. He is a mere wanderer 
over its surface, as hunter, fisherman or herds- 
man. A few small settlements separated by vast 
cold, snow and ice deserts give proof of his having 
made some weak attempts to establish a footing. 


Nature generally wears a more stern and forbid-: 


ding aspect on advance toward her poles, yet the 
high latitudes have many beauties of their own. 
Nothing can exceed the magnificence of the arctic 
sunset, clothing the snow-clad mountains and the 
skies with all the glories of color, or be more serene- 
ly beautiful than the clear starlit night, thru which 
the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, since for days 
she continually circles the horizon, never setting 
until she has run her long course of greatest bright- 
ness. The general transparency of the atmosphere 
adds to the luster of her beams, which serve to 
guide the natives in their nomadic life, and to lead 
them to their hunting grounds. 


The wonderful beauty of the crystal cliffs never 
appears to greater advantage than when clothed, in 
summer, by the midnight sun, with all the colors of 
twilight. Of all the magnificent spectacles that 
relieve the monotony and gloom of the arctic win- 
ter, there is none equal to the magical beauty of 
the Aurora Borealis or Northern Lights. 


The sublime and beautiful phenomena presented 
by the Aurora Borealis or the Northern Lights, 
as they are called, have been in all ages a source of 
admiration and wonder to the sage, to the philoso- 
pher, and to the untutored peasant. In many re- 
gions of the north they are looked upon as harbin- 
gers of great calamity or evil. 

Many agree in placing them among the un- 
explained wonders of nature. It remains for science 
to solve the problem. These lights commonly appear 
in the arctic regions and in many parts of the tem- 
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perate zone in winter and in frosty weather. We 
frequently see them in winter and in frosty weath- 
er of late autumn and early spring in our temperate 
zone. 

There is a similar phenomenon in the southern 
hemisphere. Commander Byrd described it as ex- 
ceedingly wonderful and beautiful. It is called the 
Aurora Australis. 


THE AURORA 


Night covers the snow-clad earth with a sable 
mantle. The stars glisten in the sky with great 
brilliancy, when suddenly a broad and clear bow of 
light spans the horizon in the direction traversed 
by the magnetic meridian. It sometimes continues 
in that state for several hours without any sensible 
motion. After a while streams of stronger light 
shoot with great velocity to the zenith. These darts 
of light frequently rival the lightning in vividness 
and the rainbow in color. Sometimes they rise in 
a compact vivid arch of steady white light appar- 
ently durable and yet so evanescent that while the 
observer looks upon them, they are gone. At other 
times these streamers cover the whole hemisphere 
with flickering flashes and sparkles of light called 
meteoric coruscations. 

The arches and bows of light sometimes remain 
for several hours with colorings like a huge bou- 
quet; waving to and fro these veils of glorious 
light are called “the merry dancers.” 

Sometimes the flashes proceed from a single bow 
of light; at other times, they shoot forth from 
many parts of the horizon and also from a vast sea 
of fire whose brilliant waves, “the merry dancers,” 
are continually changing their position with amaz- 
ingly quick motion and form. Finally they all unite 
in one magnificent crown of light, and in this, the 
phenomenon attains its highest degree of splendor. 

The brilliant streamers which are commonly red 
at the base, green in the middle, and yellow or white 
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as they approach the zenith increase as they dart 
across the skies. The colors are wonderfully trans- 
parent; the red approaching a clear blood red and 
the green an emerald tint. The earth seems to glow 
with a magical light. The dark sea, black as jet, 
forms a striking contrast to the white snow plain 
of the distant ice mountain. All the outlines trem- 
ble as if they belonged to an unreal world of dreams, 
and the imposing silence of the night heightens the 
charm of the magnificent spectacle. Gradually the 
crown fades, the bow of light dissolves, and the 
gloom of winter once more settles over the northern 
desert. Some nights the lights take the form of 
vast pyramids, globes, arches and columns. 


One observer writes that in Lapland the sky was 
tinged so deep with red that the constellation Orion 
looked as though it were dipped in blood. He also 
says that the people fancied they saw armies en- 
gaged, fiery chariots, and peculiar images. (Mau- 
pertius. ) 


Gmelin relates that in Siberia near the icy seas 
the spectral forms appear like rushing armies; and 
that the hissing, crackling noises of those aerial 
fireworks so terrify the dogs and hunters that they 
fall prostrate on the ground, unwilling to move 
while the host is passing. 


Father Hubbard tells that the Eskimo of Alaska 
told him that he could hear the Northern lights if 
he went to a certain point where all was quiet. He 
went with the guide and distinctly heard the hiss- 
ing, crackling noise of the aerial fireworks. From 
the Faroe-Iceland region comes the report that the 
night is sometimes as brilliant as the day. The 
heavens seem to be on fire with flames of red and 
white light changing to fantastic forms of cones, 
arches, sheaves, arrows, pyramids, and globes of 
fire. 


One explorer who spent over two years in the 
Arctic, and whose observations were made under 
favorable circumstances and are valuable, because 
they were uninfluenced by imagination or super- 
stition, speaks of shifting figures, majestic arches, 
spires, globes, lands, and columns which appeared 
within the Arctic Circle as surpassing his power 
of description. 


He says they are indeed sufficient to enlist the 
superstitious feelings of any people not fortified by 
religion and philosophy. (Perry.) 


THEORIES 
Many theories have been proposed to account for 
this wonderful Polar phenomenon, but there seems 


to be none which is entirely satisfactory. 
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One of the first conjectures on record attributes 
it to inflammable vapors ascending from the earth 
into the rare polar atmosphere, and there ignited 
by electricity. 


The Aurora Borealis, to some extent a magnetic 
phenomenon, is thought by many to be clearly 
established by the following considerations. 


A. It has been observed that when the Aurora 
appears near the northern horizon in the form of 
an arch—the middle of it is not in the direction of 
the true north but in that of the magnetic needle at 
the place of observation; and also when the arches 
rise toward the Zenith they cross the heavens at 
right angles, but not to the true magnetic meridian. 


B. When the beams of the Aurora shoot up, so 
as to pass the Zenith, the point of their convergence 
is in the direction of the prolongation of the dip- 
ping needle at the place of observation. 


C. It has also been observed that during the 
appearance of an active aurora that the magnetic 
needle often becomes restless and sometimes varies 
several degrees. It does not resume its former 
position for some hours. The telegraph and tele- 
phone services are often interrupted for several 
hours. 


D. While it has been observed that the Aurora 
is an electrical phenomenon in the rarefied gases of 
the upper atmosphere, occurring at levels higher 
than sixty miles above the earth, it is supposed to 
be due to the bombardment of the atmosphere by 
alpha particles or electrons shot from the sun 
toward the earth during the sun-spot maxima. Sun- 
spot is thought to be a great electric storm on the 
sun. The display then is similar to electrical dis- 
charges in rarefied gases, like the neon lamps used 
for signs. As seen in the United States, the arch 
of light extending east and west is crossed by 
streamers of white or colored light, like a number 
of searchlights coming from a far northern point. 


There seems to be no doubt that the beauti- 
ful phenomena of the aurora is due to electrical 
discharges controlled by the magnetic forces of 
the earth. 


Sir John Herschel attributes the appearance of 
the aurora to the agency of electricity. He says 
this wonderful agency which we see in intense 
activity in lightning and in a more feeble and dif- 
fused form traversing the upper regions of the 
atmosphere in the Northern Lights, is present, 
probably, in immense abundance in every form of 
matter which surrounds us, but becomes sensible 
only when disturbed by excitements of peculiar 
kinds. 
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The Earth As A Great Magnet 


That our earth is in itself a great magnet is seen in 
the power it has to direct and control the magnetic 
needle of the Mariner’s Compass. This simple instru- 
ment consists of a magnetized needle or bar suspended 
on an agate pivot so as to move freely in a horizontal 
plane. Whether on land or sea the magnetic needle will 
point to the magnetic pole of the East. The direction 
is nearly north and south as indicated by the compass 
needle. However this direction varies from a true 
north-south line in many places. This variation is called 
magnetic declination. If the declination were constant, 
the compass would be more dependable than it is. The 
government from time to time finds it necessary to issue 
maps from calculations made to establish for a while 
agonic and isogonic lines. Agonic lines are lines of no 
variation of the magnetic needle. Along this line which 
is irregular and does not coincide with a meridian of 
longitude the needle points to the magnetic pole and 
also to the true north pole. These observations and cal- 
culations are made in wooden ships. 


The compass needle is abnormally deflected by masses 








of iron ore buried in the earth, sun spots which produce 
magnetic storms, electric generators, and other elec- 
trical machines. On a steel boat the gyrocompass is 
used. It points true north. The pointer is not in- 
fluenced by the earth’s magnetism but by the earth’s 
rotation. The north magnetic pole of the earth, to 
which the north seeking end of the compass needle 
points, is located in Canada, west or a little north-west 
of Hudson Bay. This is in N. latitude 70° and in 
West longitude 97°. There is a second north magnetic 
pole in Siberia but that does not influence our needle, 
The south magnetic pole is in the south-Pacific ocean 
south of Australia, latitude 72° south and longitude 
150° east. 

It can be plainly seen that the ordinary compass 
would be useless north of 70° north latitude. In this 
region it would point south. Here the dipping needle 
would be helpful but the altitude of Polaris would be 
true and a safer guide. 

Isogonic lines are lines joining places of equal de- 
clination or variation of the magnetic needle of the com- 
pass. At present one agonic line crosses the United 
States from Lake Superior to South Carolina. 


At St. Meinrad this year there are twenty sets of brothers studying for the priesthood. In two of the sets there 
are three brothers. While only seminarians are counted,if the number were to include brothers among the mem- 


bers of the abbey, the total would be raised to twenty-seven sets, tctaling fifty-seven brothers. 
nine Fathers of the abbey have brothers working as diocesan priests. 
behind the other as much as possible. The names, left to right: 
Strange, James Dede, Bernard Woerdeman, Venantius Preske, Charles Mattingly, Cyril Klee. 


Besides these 
In the picture the brothers are placed one 
Front row: Ralph Boor, Lawrence Frey, John 
Second Row: 


Nick Boor, James Frey, Robert Strange, John Dede, Frater Jude Woerdeman, O.S.B., Felix Preske, Frater Nov. 


Michael Mattingly, O.S.B., Raphael Klee. 
Dorley. Fourth Row: 
Paul Dorley, Joseph Klee. Fifth Row: 


Frater Alan Berndt, O.S.B., Harold Lundergan. 


Third Row: Rev. Frater Adrian Fuerst, O.S.B., James Dooley, Patrick 
Frater Bartholomew Fuerst, O.S.B., Paul Dooley, Vincent Eck, Rinehart Eck, Ivan Eck, 
Edward Gayso, George Vollmuth, John Mueller, Joseph Lyon, Norbert 
Weber, Edwin Maulin, Richard Berndt, Frater Barnabas Lundergan, O.S.B. Sixth Row: 

Mr. William Vollmuth, Elmer Miller, James Lyon, Donald Weber, Rev. Frater Stanislaus 


Joseph Gayso, Rev. 
Maudlin, O.S.B., 
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ST. BENEDICT 


AR from his monastery, in a secluded place, 

there lived two nuns of noble extraction, to 
whom a certain religious man offered his service in 
the conduct of their external business. But, in many 
persons, nobility of family produces ignobility of 
mind, so that those who remember that they are 
somewhat more than others think highly of them- 
selves in this world. Not yet had the aforesaid nuns 
restrained their tongues perfectly under the bridle 
of their habit, and often by their indiscreet words 
they provoked to anger the religious man who had 
offered his services. When he had endured these 
things for a long time, he proceeded to the man of 
God and told him of the reproaches and invectives 
he had borne. The man of God, however, hearing 
these things about them, at once sent them a com- 
mand saying: “Correct your language; for if you 
do not amend, I will excommunicate you.” Evident- 
ly he mentioned this sentence of excommunication, 
not with the intention of executing it, but merely 
as a threat. But they, without any amendment of 
their previous manners, died within a few days and 
were buried in the church. When solemn Mass was 
being celebrated, and the deacon, according to cus- 
tom, announced: “If there is anyone who does not 
communicate, let him depart,” their nurse, who was 
accustomed to offer an oblation to the Lord for 
them, saw them rise from their graves and leave 
the church. When she had witnessed this quite 
often, viz., that they went outside when the deacon 
announced this, and could not remain within the 
church, she remembered what the man of God had 
said to them while they were yet living. Indeed he 
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The Life and Miracles 
of St. Benedict 


as narrated by St. Gregory the Great in the 
Second Book of Dialogues freely translated by 


Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 


IV 


had threatened to deprive them of communion un- 
less they corrected their deeds and words. Then 
with great sorrow it was reported to the man of 
God, who at once with his own hand gave an obla- 
tion saying: “Go and have this oblation offered 
to the Lord for them, and they will be no longer 
excommunicated.” When this oblation had been 
offered up for them, and the deacon, according to 
custom, announced that those not communicating 
should leave the church, they were never more seen 
to depart from the church. From this it is evident, 
undoubtedly, that they had received communion 
from the Lord through Benedict, since they no 
longer withdrew with those who were deprived of 
communion. 

One day, a very young monk, who loved his par- 
ents inordinately, went forth from the monastery 
without the blessing. Going to their dwelling he 
died that same day, as soon as he arrived there. 
And although he had been buried, the very next day 
his body was found expelled from the grave. Again 
they took great care in burying it, but again on the 
following day they found it cast forth from the 
grave and exposed as before. Then running quickly 
to the feet of the Abbot Benedict, with intense 
grief they begged him to grant the boy a favor. 
Immediately the man of God with his own hand 
gave them the communion of the Body of the Lord, 
saying, “Go and with great reverence place the body 
of the Lord on his breast, and thus bury him.” 
When this had been done, the earth retained his 
body which it received, nor did it eject it any more. 

One of Benedict’s monks yielded his mind to in- 
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constancy, and was unwilling to remain in the 
monastery. Although the man of God constantly 
reproved him and frequently admonished him, he on 
no condition would agree to remain in the mon- 
astery, and with endless pleading begged to be dis- 
missed. One day the venerable Abbot wearied by 
his importunity, ordered him to leave. As soon as 
he had left the monastery, he found in the road a 
dragon with open mouth taking its stand against 
him. When the dragon endeavored to devour him, 
trembling and struggling he began to cry out with 
a loud voice. “Help! Help! this dragon will de- 
vour me.” Running to him, the brethren saw noth- 
ing at all of the dragon, but led the trembling and 
shaking monk back to the monastery. He at once 
promised never to withdraw from the monastery 
and from that hour remained faithful to his prom- 
ise. It is really owing to the prayers of Benedict 
that he could now see the dragon, when formerly he 
followed it in invisible shape. 


I do not think that what I learned from the 
illustrious man Aptonius should be passed over in 
silence. He said that his father’s servant had been 
stricken with leprosy, and that he had already be- 
come badly swollen, that his hair was falling off, 
and that he could not conceal the ever increasing 
putrefaction. He was sent to the man of God by 
Aptonius’s father and was very quickly restored to 
his former health. 


I shall not omit either what his disciple Peregrin 
used to relate. One day a certain trustworthy man, 
weighed down by a heavy debt, believed there was 
help available for him if he would go to the man 
of God and confide to him his hopeless situation. 
So he came to the monastery, found Benedict, and 
told him that he was being grievously accosted by 
his creditor on account of his debt of twelve gold 
pieces. The venerable Abbot told him that he did 
not have twelve gold pieces; but with kind words 
he sympathized with his need and said, “Go, and 
after two days return, for today I have nothing to 
give you.” During these two days Benedict occu- 
pied himself in prayer, as was his custom. When 
the man returned, thirteen gold pieces were in truth 
found in the monastery on a chest full of grain. 
The man of God commanded them to be brought 
and to be given to the afflicted man requesting 
them, saying that he should pay the twelve and keep 
one for his own need. 


A certain man was suffering under the extremely 
malicious envy of his adversary, whose hatred of 
him rose to such a pitch that he secretly but poison 
into his drink. Although it was not strong enough 
to take his life, it changed the color of his skin, so 
that with the various colors spread over his body he 
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resembled a leper. But upon being taken to the 
man of God, he very quickly regained his former 
health; for, as soon as Benedict touched him, his 
skin lost all its variety of color. 

At a time when a scarcity of food grievously 
afflicted Campania, the man of God had given all 
the possessions of his monastery to the many poor 
people, so that almost nothing remained in the cel- 
lar except a little oil in a glass bottle. Then a cer- 
tain subdeacon, named Agapitus, came earnestly 
begging for a little oil. The servant of the Lord, 
who had resolved to give up all things on earth that 
he might find all in heaven, ordered the little re- 
maining oil to be given to the beggar. The monk 
who had charge of the cellar indeed heard his mas- 
ter’s words but was indifferent about carrying them 
out. And when after a little while, Benedict in- 
quired whether what he had commanded had been 
given, the monk replied that. he had by no means 
given it; for if he had given that to him, there 
would be nothing at all left for the brethren. Then 
in anger Benedict ordered the others to throw that 
glass bottle in which they saw a little oil remain- 
ing out of the window, lest anything remain in the 
This was done. 
Under this very window was a steep precipice with 
masses of sharp rocks. Being thrown out, the 
glass bottle fell upon the rocks, but remained as in- 
tact as if it had not been thrown out at all; for it 


could neither be broken nor could the oil be split. 


The servant of the Lord ordered it to be picked 
up, and, as it was still unbroken, he gave it to the 
one who had asked for it. Then, having assembled 
the brethren, in the presence of all he rebuked the 
disobedient monk for his disobedience and pride. 


After this correction, he, together with the breth- 
ren, devoted himself to prayer. In the place where 
he was praying with the brethren there was an 
empty oil barrel with a lid on it. While the holy 
man continued in prayer, the lid of this oil barrel 
began to be lifted up by the rising oil. The oil, 
running over the top of the barrel, flooded the pave- 
ment of the place in which he was kneeling. As 
soon as Benedict perceived this, he at once ended 
his prayer, and the oil ceased flowing down upon 
the pavement. Then he further admonished the 
distrustful and disobedient brother that he might 
learn to have faith and humility. This brother, 
being corrected in a salutary manner, was truly 
ashamed, because the venerable Abbot by his 
miracles showed him the power of Almighty God 
which he had intimated by his admonition. There 
was not one now who could doubt the promises of 
him who in one and the same moment had ex- 
changed a barrel full of oil for an almost empty 
glass bottle. 
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Hints for the Home 


W HIcH means, in other words, 

spreading charity—not the 
kind of charity where you drop a 
coin in a slot, or mail a check to 
some group, or sign a pledge to give 
so much—and then forget about the 
whole thing. When our Lord said, 
“Love one another, even as I have 
loved you,” He didn’t mean, let 
someone else do your loving for you, 
or give someone else money to do 
charitable works so that we per- 
sonally need not be bothered, or ask 
poor, needy folk to fill out question- 
naires a yard long before that loaf 
of bread is forthcoming, or ask a lot 
of embarrassing questions about in- 
come and housing and rent and other 
personal business, before those ton- 


Around about this time of the 
year, the jelly shelf has suffered a 
considerable dent, and if it threatens 
to give out before the advent of 
strawberry time, there is always the 
homely apple to come to the rescue. 
Take firm, tart greenings or Jona- 
thans, wash, and cut out the stem 
and blossom ends. Then cut up into 
small pieces—skin, core and all, and 
place in large saucepan, with just 
enough water to cover. Cover the 
pan and bring to a boil; simmer 
without stirring until apples are soft 
—about 15 minutes. Then mash 
with a potatoes masher and cook 
about five minutes longer. Then 
turn into a jelly bag, or several 
thicknesses of cheesecloth, tie and 
hang up to drip. Do not squeeze; 
if you do, the jelly will not be clear. 
There should be from two to five 
cups of juice, depending on the juici- 
ness of the fruit and the amount of 
water added. Save pulp and make 
apple butter out of it later. Measure 
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Spreading Sunshine 


sils or that cancer can be taken out. 

Of course, organized charity must 
have money in order to run charita- 
ble institutions, but, with all the red 
tape, and all the channels in which 
the money must run in order to keep 
up a vast organization, some needy 
souls escape unhelped, some do not 
fit into the exact pattern required by 
the questionnaires, and others must 
break their hearts against rigid 
rules which refuse to give, because 
those at the helm have become hard- 
hearted and too used to seeing want 
and misery. If that is not true, then 
why do those charitable Houses of 
Hospitality run by the “Catholic 
Worker” in most large cities, receive 
so many derelicts which come to 


Kitchen Gossip 


juice and return to saucepan, addirg 
% cups sugar for every cup of juice. 
If you have some bottled pectin, a 
half cup of this will hasten the jelly- 
ing process, and prevent boiling 
down. Directions for boiling time 
will be on the bottle. If no pectin is 
used, the boiling will have to con- 
tinue until two drops run together to 
form one on edge of spoon. Pour 
into hot, sterile glasses, and if there 
is a rose geranium about, put a 
washed leaf into each glass. If tart 
flavor is liked, add 3 tablespoons 
lemon juice. 

Years ago, bread making was a 
regular chore and every woman took 
it in her stride, but with the advent 
of commercial bakers this art was 
forgotten by many a woman. But a 
loaf of home-made bread is a great 
treat, and once in a while, every 
woman may take the time to give 
her family this enjoyment. If the 
recipe is followed exactly, there 
should be no difficulty. The main 
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them labeled, “Refused by all other 
charities.” 

The Catholic Action projects in 
our grade and high schools, which 
include assisting the poor by holding 
cake sales, rummage sales, canned 
goods donations, and trips to houses 
of charity with food and clothing, 
are wonderful things, because they 
are teaching our growing boys and 
girls the lesson of personal charity— 
the warm-hearted feeling of pity for 
those who have less than they. These 
girls and boys do all the works them- 
selves, and then bring down the gifts 
and bestow them upon the unfortu- 
nates personally. Personal charity, 
and a personal, charitable interest— 
that is what counts. 


thing to remember is, to keep the 
dough warm and away from 
draughts during the time it is rising. 
The best way is to cover the bowl 
with two or three clean dish-towels 
and set it in a warm place. Care 
must be taken, too, not to scald the 
yeast; when scalding the milk, short- 
ening, sugar and salt, it should be 
set aside to cool until lukewarm; 
meanwhile, the yeast is soaking in a 
half cup of lukewarm water. Dis- 
solve the yeast thoroughly, and then 
pour into the lukewarm milk. These 
temperatures are the main thing to 
watch if the bread is to rise success- 
fully. Too hot milk would kill the 
yeast and prevent it from rising 
properly. The motion of kneading 
should be light and easy, requiring 
no strength and but little effort. Lift 
the far edges of the dough and bring 
it forward; with the palm of the 
hand, roll it back again. Continue 
this motion until the dough is light 
and elastic. 
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Taking Care of Electrical Appliances 


A great many people, when shop- 
ping for electrical home appliances, 
such as sweepers, washing machines, 
polishers, ironers, etc., always see to 
it that they are getting the best of 
its kind on the market. They shop 
around a lorg time before buying, 
and compare values and the various 
features offered by the different 
brands. After choosing the best and 
finest and most highly recommended 
of the appliances, they place it down 
in the basement, or in a closet, and 
use it on the appointed days. The 
instruction card that came with the 
machine is promptly lost or thrown 
away, and cleaning, oiling and check- 
ing is never thought of, until, a year 
or two later, in the midst of a big 
cleaning or washing or ironing job, 
the machine suddenly stops without 
warning, and precious time is wast- 
ed calling up repair men, and wait- 
ing for them to arrive after they 
have completed three or four other 
jobs. 


There is usually a guarantee card 
packed with the machine, and it is 
important to carefully put this away 
in a safe place, in case some trouble 
shows up before the guarantee ex- 
pires. The manufacturer can then 
be called upon to make repairs with- 
out charge. In the case of the in- 
struction card, it should be read very 
carefully, and all directions as to oil- 
ing, cleaning, etc., followed exactly. 
In this way the appliance will last 
many years and remain in good 
shape. Many of the latest type of 
machines are “sealed in oil,” and 
need no oiling, but in case this is not 
so, always read the instructions as 
to care of the machine. 


It is a good idea to test out the 
appliance as soon as it is received, so 
that if there is any defect, it can be 
reported at once. It is a good idea 
for a woman to familiarize herself 
with fuse plugs, extension cords, 
loose screws in wall plugs, ete.— 
small things which sometimes cause 
an appliance to fail, and which are 
very simple to remedy. Some women 
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never take the trouble to investigate 
when something goes wrong, but im- 
mediately phone for the repair man. 
Very often it is something that she 
could quickly fix herself, instead of 
waiting until evening when her hus- 
band comes home, or running up a 
repair bill. It is all well and good 
to say that repairing such things is 
a man’s job, but when it means that 
the housewife is stalled in the midst 
of her work and inconvenienced by a 
break-down which she might remedy 
if she understood a little about it, 


it is foolish to relegate the 
to someone else and refuse to investi- 
gate the trouble. 

If the fuse has not blown out, 
the screws in the plug are perfe 
tight and the wires held securely, 
and the insulation is not worn, 
no screw or nut is lying on the flog 
having vibrated out of the me 
arm, or the belt has not broken, th 
it is time to call the repair mar 
that is, if the lady or man of 
house cannot take care of the 
minor troubles. 


Household Hints 


Cut squares of cotton flannel from 
worn out gowns and pajamas; they 
make excellent soft dusting and 
polishing cloths. 


To make a meringue quickly, chill 
the bowl, the beater and the egg 
white, adding again as much ice 
water to increase the amount. A lit- 
tle salt helps to hasten the process, 
and sugar should be added a half 
teaspoon at a time at first, lest the 
meringue fall and refuse to become 
stiff. 


Waffles should be made right at 
table and eaten at once, since stand- 
ing makes them soggy; stacking 


likewise makes them soft and lim 

Wipe off the bottom of the cor 
partment before putting ice cu 
pans into refrigerator; otherwi 
they will freeze to the box and 
hard to remove. i 

Never throw away the vineg: 
from sweet or sour pickles; it 
grand to use in potato salad, stuf 
eggs, green salads and sandwie 
spreads. A little poured into 
stew gives a wonderful flavor. 

Remember to thin out the your 
plants in your Victory garden. 
they are to develop heads or f - 
large root vegetables, they must 
have plenty of room. 


Recipes 


To flavor some of the more or- 
dinary foods and make them a little 
different, try some of the following 
seasonings: 


Throw a teaspoon of carraway 
seed into the boiling potatoes; this 
gives them a wonderful flavor. They 
pour off with the water, but if some 
remain, they may be eaten—and 
they are healthful. Roll potatoes in 
melted butter and chopped parsley. 


To ordinary beef stew, add a 
couple of cloves, a few pieces of bay 
leaf, some pepper corns and a few 
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bits of broken up dry red peppers. ~ 

To canned corn, add a little chil 
power, salt, pepper, sugar and @ 
lump of butter. 


To serve with hot baked hami 
Quarter a small bake-pan of app 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnameé 
or sugar and ground cloves. Dot 
with butter and pour in about 
inch of water at the bottom. § 
hot, boiling down juice to syrup. 


Try cole slaw with French dress 
ing, salt, pepper, sugar, celery seed, 
and a little melted bacon grease. : 
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